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WORDS FITLY SPOKEN AT THE REGISTER PARTY 


E must realize that if a paper is going to 

be virile, strong, stimulating, it has got to 
speak out its mind; and whether we agree with 
that mind or not, provided it is high in its 


thought, ably edited, strong, it will play a useful 

part, as THE CHRISTIAN Recister is playing a 

useful part to-day in our denomination. 
President Joseph Walker. 


HE religious-denominational-paper must be 
considered as a part of the denominational 


work; it is not possible to run such a paper as 
a purely business proposition. The denomina- 
tion is paying no more than it receives for the 
work THE REGISTER does. 


George H. Ellis. 


AX MUELLER gave a great definition: 
“Religion is the perception of such a man- 
ifestation of the Infinite as produces a moral 
effect on the conduct and character of men.” 
Every man, woman, and youth who read an 
issue of this journal of religion are expected to 
rise from the reading improved in mind and 
spirit. To obtain that result is our plain relig- 

ious obligation. 
Albert O. Dieffenbach. 


HE CALL of the present is so intent on 
. getting righteousness made the law of life 
that a man will smash empires if they imagine 
they can live without righteousness. ‘God calls ; 
it is for us to go, return who may.” 

Harold Marshall. 


OZZLLN SSSI 


DENOMINATION cannot exist without its 
paper. Buta religious paper is not entirely 
for the denomination. Your paper is exerting a 
profound jnfluence in your church; and it is 
rendering a broader service. We must look to 
the religious press to bring up the whole level 
of national life, and even tone up the daily 
papers in their national usefulness. 
Howard A. Bridgman. 


VIGOROUS EXPRESSION of opinion in 
a newspaper is in dts essence divisive and 
eannot fail to be so. It does take a certain kind 
of courage, in defying the business and commer- 
cial tendencies of the time, to take a courageous 
view, a spiritual view. The middle course is the 
one to which safety steadily points the way. 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 


aba hundredth birthday we review a 
tremendous effort. It has been a century 
of pure idealism and faith without guile, as free 
from prejudice as any journal that has ever 
been published. No liberal-minded man can 
survey the files of THe Reaister without affec- 
tion and thanksgiving. 
Louis C. Cornish. 


HANNING did not care how many men took 

his advice, how many men opposed the 
opinions he advocated. We have got to go on in 
that same spirit. I shall say that particularly 
to the present Editor of THr CuristTrAn REcIs- 
TER. He can depend on the Unitarian denomina- 
tion to support him in the exercising of a com- 
plete freedom and of a complete personal inde- 


pendence in his function. 
Charles W. Hliot. 
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CORTES mak HE 


ti sion. 


* and solemnly reminiscent affair. 
' historic element may be properly central; 


lt 
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The Contemporaneous Factor 


| Orr ADMIRABLE HOSTS, the Unitarian Club 


of Boston, celebrated the completion of one 


‘hundred years on the part of this journal in its ser- 


vice to the cause of the Unitarian Church. We de- 
vote this issue to a comprehensive report of the occa- 
It was in our opinion exactly fitting that the 
Club should have saved its friends from a ponderous 
In other fields the 
but in 
journalism all men become friends of the present 
hour. They want all that has gone before to be so 


' lueidly and directly brought forward to the next 
- number of their organ that the contemporaneous fac- 


tor becomes dominant beyond question. 


' the skilful achievement of THr R&EGISTER anniver- 
sary for which -we express our understanding grat- 
 itude.’ 


It is a work of art to perfect such a meeting. It 
began with a refulgent birthday cake borne by Mr. 
William T. Reid, Jr., the excellent Club secretary, 


_ through a momentarily darkened room to the table 
| at which were ranged the trustees of the paper and 
- the guests of the evening; and it ended with the 


clear and summarizing words of Dr. 


Charles W. 


_ Eliot, who both confirmed the prevailing sentiment 
‘ of the addresses and reaffirmed the rich traditions of 
our free church. We were conscious of something 


- continuous and timeless, 


add that saving quality which is needful for the per- 


and therefore spiritual, 
throughout the celebration. 

We like to believe that all that was best in the 
past lives on in the present pages of the church’s 
spokesman. The things we are now saying should 
be not only consonant with other times, but should 


formance of THe RecistErR’s duty to this genera- 
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tion. 
circulation grows, how forceful the paper is consid- 
ered, and how much it helps to strengthen and 
- record the purpose, the support, and the service of 
the denomination in building the Kingdom of God. 


Religion Needs Method 


HERE ARE TWO THEORIES about the 
proper function of religion. One says religion 
must inspire men with the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, and stop there. The other says religion 
must do all that, and in so doing illustrate its spirit- 
ual generalities by means of contemporary examples 
both good and evil, so that people will have inspira- 
tion not only, but instruction for the performance of 
their definite duties in the home, the workplace, 
society, the state, and the church itself. 

One of our readers says he goes to church for relief 
from the cares of the week. He wants to forget. He 
would dwell above the dust of battle. He is a very 
useful and sorely tried man in the present strife in 
industry. Our heart goes out to him; and yet we 
ask him, Is that the better way to regard religion 
and the church? Another man, a very ardent adyo- 
cate of peace, writes to the Friends’ Intelligencer in 
protest against the ‘futility of religion” in the 
struggle. He cites the powerful economic factors 
neglected by the preachers, and says religion be- 
haves like a gullible fanatic, not knowing that its mere 
good spirit leads ever and only to fatuity. What he 
says about peace he could say also about industry, 
politics, amusements, the family. Religion’s spirit 
is right; its method is wrong. Is he right? We think 
he is mostly. | 

The retort will be, of course, that the minister 
does not qualify to speak wisdom on these subjects, 
and makes bad matters worse. Our reply is, the 
minister does about as well as anybody else in the 
various problems that. beset humanity, and, what is 
most important, he is generally a good man, as 
Roosevelt said, and has one single desire, namely, 
the maintenance of morality and the rights of man. 
Nobody charges him with duplicity, or as a rule 
with partisanship, though in the economic conflict he 
is prone, like all his predecessors, to be with the under 
dog. He is likely to sympathize with the poor just 
because of their poverty, and to become a sentimen- 
talist instead of a studious devotee of the truth 
which alone makes free. 

But if he turns the light of the Gospel full (and it 
may be flaring) on the sins of his generation, it seems 
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We were glad that we could hear how the | 


to us he performs a not pleasant but necessary half — 


of his. mission, the other half being the equally il+ — 
luminated wisdom of showing the more excellent — 
way. In sum, religion is bound to inspire men, so — 


that they fairly incarnate good-will. But thus 
dressed up, pray give such men somewhere to go. 
The lofty sentiment wants to work at something 
precise, otherwise it sins against itself. 
spirit with no method is just as bad in its negative 


results as an evil spirit with a definite method is 4 


bad in its positive results. 


Begiiee all this, we hold to a a deeper truth, namely, 7 


A good 
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that the formal training of a minister in the philos- 
ophy of the Gospel gives him power which comes of 
discipline in no other kind of wisdom. The great 
distinction of religion, of spiritual truth, is that it 
pierces to the heart of all human issues, and can offer 
the surest as well.as the most definite answers to all 
our trials. Instead of being a pious interest apart 


from the infinite variety of human concerns, and 


instead of being one interest among many, religion 


_ 


ee 
r 


is the central, self-dependent solvent of all the rest. 

The best proof of such a claim is that truly relig- 
ious men in all ages have satisfied as much by their 
logic as by their good-will the crises in which they 
served. History speaks. Let religious men to-day 
understand that the desire for service, which is 
religious sentiment, must lead to intelligent per- 
formance of the service, which is. religious power. 
Christ, Paul, Augustine, Assisi, Savonarola, Luther, 
Wesley, Channing, and many such lost no time in 
vague longings. They took the world as their charge 
and got things done. . 


Christianity Changes China 


elas COUNTRY of the Orient which at present 
is holding the centre of attention is China, first 
because of the unprecedented famine which does not 
appear to improve, and second because of the aston- 
ishing reception to Christianity. The quality of this 
reception Mr. Robert A. Woods described when he 
said recently on his return from a tour of the Orient 
spent in the study of social conditions, “The great- 
est influence to-day in China is the influence of 
organized Christianity.” 

It was just one hundred years ago that Robert 
Morrison, pioneer Christian missionary to China, 
first completed and printed his great Chinese dic- 
tionary. He went to China first in 1807. He toiled 
among the Chinese for twenty-seven years. He was 
asked one time by the captain of an outgoing ship of 
which he was passenger, ‘“Mr. Morrison, do you 
think you can change three hundred million Chi- 
nese?” So far as actual change was concerned, that 
is, conversion, Robert Morrison failed, for he could 
count but one convert for those twenty-seven years, 
and that was his interpreter. But if Robert Morri- 
son had not labored with unabating zeal in translat- 
ing the Old and New Testament into Chinese, es- 
tablishing an Anglo-Chinese college, collecting a 
library of ten thousand Chinese books, Mr. Woods 
would not have found an open door in China, and 
he would not have been able to report that Chris- 
tianity had implanted itself in the country. 

The time may yet come when the whole world 


_will rise and call Robert Morrison blessed because 


he introduced Christianity among the Chinese. 


China, with its vast population, limitless natural 


resources, intelligence, and patience, under the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching may turn its whole 
attention to the cultivation of the arts of peace 
rather than to war and conquest. Led by Christian 


principles it may cast the weight of its mighty influ- 


ence on the side of international brotherhood. Judg- 
ing from the reports brought back by missionaries, 
statesmen, and commercial agents, Christianity 1s 
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about to control China as it has controlled no other 
nation. The experiment will prove of immense in- 
terest not only to the religious world but to the 
political and industrial world. 


France Gets Religion 


O NATION TO-DAY has a more involved 
moral and religious problem on its hands than 
France. Victor Monad, onetime war chaplain, and 
now minister of a large French Protestant church 
in one of the residential suburbs of Paris, has a 
readable and convincing article in the April num- 
ber of the //arvard Theological Review. He says: 
“The war developed a mind for religious things in 
a great many men who lived for long months with 
the thought of death daily present to them. This 
has led many grown men to the religious calling. 
The great Catholic Seminary of Paris has in 1921 
about three hundred and sixty students, a number 
that it had never before reached. And what is still 
more remarkable, among these three hundred and 
sixty students there are eighty-five who had already 
made their start in another profession. Among 
them area colonel of the general staff, fifty officers 
of the army, four naval officers, six engineers, man- 
ufacturers, tradesmen, etc. It has been necessary 
to decline to admit forty foreign applicants of Eng- 
lish speech and numerous Orientals. Thus the 
large cities are furnishing numerous candidates of 
every age to the priesthood, and if the recruiting 
of the Catholic clergy taken as a whole remains in- 
sufficient, it may be hoped that the lack of numbers 
may be compensated in a measure by the quality of 
the recruits.” 

M.-Monad says the Protestant church has had a 
similar experience. In 1921, one hundred and 
fifty students were registered in Protestant theo- 
logical institutions, a higher figure than that of 
1914. Students in the universities and other higher 
schools of learning are engaged in distributing 
tracts, writing and lecturing on religion. Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike in Paris are more zealous 
than for years in propagating their faiths. France, 
the “apostate” nation, is encouraging the world. 
No people have stronger moral fibre than the 
French or more refined spiritual perceptions. In 
the war the world predicted an early collapse of 
French morale. The prediction went unfulfilled. 
At no time were the French people near the break- 
ing-point, not even during the terrible spring of 
1918. How may these astonishing staying quali- 
ties be explained? Able to call on spiritual re- 
sources that were inexhaustible, they stood off the 
enemy and won the war. For the same reason the 
war did not get on the nerves of the French. If 
we are to witness to-day, as M. Monad asserts, a 
revival of interest in the form of religion, it will 
be no more than might have been expected; but 
that form will not take the shape of any prescribed 
Catholic or Protestant ritual. It would not be 
surprising if the new religion long prophesied origi- 
nated from the mind and soul of this marvellous 
people. 
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NEWS’ OF THE WEEK 


ment, the attitude of the Administration on a vari- 

ety of international problems was defined, by utter- 
ances by President Harding, by executive or legislative 
action or by replies to communications from other 
countries issued by Secretary of State Hughes. The 
subjects covered a wide range, including the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Presidential election in Cuba, the treaty 
with Colombia, relations with Japan, and the status of 
the United States in the acute controversy concerning 
the reparations to be paid by Germany. 


| N A WEEK of unusual activity at the State Depart- 


President Harding Makes Plea 
for the Monroe Doctrine 


Replying to a greeting brought by a Venezuelan 
commission which had come to unveil a statue of 
Simon Bolivar in New York, the President took occa- 
sion to outline the spirit and the purpose of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Dr. Esteban Gil-Borges, Venezuelan Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in interpreting the message of the 
“Liberator” to the peoples of the two Americas, said 
that the spirit of that message was “union” in action 
and purpose between the nations of North and South 
America. To that sentiment President Harding replied 
with the assurance that the interest of the United 
States on the Southern Continent is the promotion of 
the freedom and the independence of all the republics ; 
and that the United States stands ready “to protect 
these continents, these sturdy young democracies, from 
oppression and tyranny.” The ceremony in Central 
Park was further made notable by the exchange of 
greetings between President Harding and President- 
elect Gomez of Venezuela and by the dropping of a 
message of felicitation from a Peruvian aéroplane. 


United States Sustains Title of Zayas 

to the Presidency of the Cuban Republic 

_ Through Boaz Long, the Minister to Cuba, the State 
Department last week intervened in the acute contro- 
versy concerning the results of the Presidential elec- 
tion in Cuba. Minister Long informed the government 
in Havana that, after a thorough investigation into all 
the charges and counter-charges, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington could see no reason why Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas, elected on the face of the returns, would 
not be duly inducted into office. Col. José Miguel 
Gomez, the defeated candidate, thereupon announced 
that he would “retire to private life rather than risk 
another American intervention.” It appeared, there- 
fore, that on May 20, President Menocal will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Zayas, the Conservative-Popular Coali- 
tion candidate. The opponents of his inauguration 
made charges of violence and fraud at the polls. 


Colombian Treaty Ratified; Apology 
Stricken from the Text in the Senate 


By a vote of 69 to 17, a Republican Senate on April 
20 ratified a treaty negotiated by a Democratic admin- 
istration and subsequently rejected by Republican 
votes in the last Administration. This action came as 
the culmination of a controversy that began in 1914. In 
the course of the debate President Harding’s recom- 
mendation for the ratification of the treaty was bit- 
terly denounced by some of the members of his own 
party, who characterized the treaty as an act of 
national stultification and as an incitement to inter- 
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national blackmailing schemes. The opponents of the 
treaty were especially vehement in their argument that 
its ratification would constitute a blow at the memory 
of President Roosevelt through the admission of the 
Colombian contention that he took part in the Pana- 
manian revolution against Colombia. The clause con- 
veying this implication in the form of an apology to 
Colombia was stricken from the text in committee. 
There is now a prospect of a heated debate in the 
House over the provision for the payment of $25,000,- 
000 to Colombia—the heart and substance of the in- 
strument. 


Background of the Note on Yap 
Given Out by the State Department 


Shortly after the issuance of the text of the note 


announcing the Government’s refusal to recognize the 


exclusive mandate accorded to Japan in the island of 
Yap, by the League of Nations, the State Department 
on April 18 furnished the background for that impor- 
tant communication. Secretary Hughes gave out the 
text of two J apanese and three American notes 
exchanged on the issue before the forwarding of his 
note to Great Britain, France, and Italy on April 15. 
In its communic: ations the Japanese Foreign Office took 
the broad ground that the United States had made no 
objections to the disposal of the mandate to Japan, and 
if such objection had been made, it had not been ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Council. In reply, the State 
Department pointed out that such objections had been 
made, both by President Wilson and by Secretary Lan- 
sing, during the time when the mandates for the South 
Sea Isles were under discussion. 


Washington Offers to Transmit 
German Proposal to the Allies 

Replying to an urgent note from the German Govern- 
ment, the Sti ite Depar tment at the end of last week put 
on record two important decisions. The first was a 
prompt rejection of the German “petition” that the 
United States “mediate” between Germany and the 
Allies on the question of reparations. The other was 
indicated in an offer to “consider bringing to the Allied 
governments in a manner acceptable to them” “such 
proposals [by the German Government] as would pre- 
sent a proper basis for discussion.” In its note, desig- 
nated as a “petition,” the German Government prom- 
ised to accept in advance any decision that might be 
reached by the United States as mediator. 


Premiers Briand and Lloyd George 
in Week-End Conference at Lympne 

Meanwhile, Premier Briand was in a week-end con- 
ference at Lympne, in England, with his British col- 
league, Prime Minister Lloyd George. The subject of 
the conversations was the application of the “sane- 
tions” in the event of Germany’s failure or refusal to 
comply with the reparational demands formulated at 


the Paris conference last January—including the de-° 


mand for the payment of $2,000,000,000 on May 1 of 
this year. M. Briand went to Lympne with a detailed | 
project for the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by Allied 
troops and the seizure of German custom houses by the 
Allies. Analyses of the attitude of Prime Minister 
Lloyd George indicated the probability that the British 
Government would assent, perhaps with some reluc- 
tance, to the drastic application of “sanctions” stipu- 
lated by the French Premier. 
Sor. 


« 
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The Christian Registers Hundredth Birthday 


HE UNITARIAN CLUB of Boston, Mass., gave a birthday party to THe CuristiAN REGIs- 
; TER at the Hotel Somerset, Wednesday eveaing, April 13. The meeting was the best attended 

of the season, one hundred and fifty-three members and guests being present. Hon. Joseph 
Walker, president of the Club, presided. Among the speakers were George H. Ellis, publisher of the 
paper for fifty-two years; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University; Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald; Dr. Harold Marshall of the Universalist Leader; Dr. 
Howard A. Bridgman, editor of the Congregationalist; and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

The occasion was the Centennial of THr CurisTIAN REGISTER, the first issue of which was published 
April 20, 1821. The event was especially notable in the field of religious journalism because THE REcIs- 
TER is the only religious paper in America that has been published for one hundred years without change 
of name. ; ° 

In the course of the dinner the lights were turned off. Guests and members were mystified until 
they saw a huge white-frosted cake being borne into the room by William T. Reid, Jr., secretary of the 
Club. The cake was planted thick with gleaming candles, one for each year of the REGISTER’s history. 
Mr. Reid placed the cake on the guest-table in front of Dr. Howard N. Brown, chairman of the board 
of trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and announced :— 


To THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
FROM THE UNITARIAN CLUB OF BOSTON 
WITH MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY 


Responding, Dr. Brown said: “Although THE CurisTIAN REGISTER is one hundred years old, in 
respect to the stature which we look to see it attain, within the next twenty-five years, it is still in its child- 
hood. And we who are set to watch over it, to provide for its physical necessities, and to look a little 
after its manners and morals, can testify, whatever else we may say of the paper, it is very much alive 
and gives promise of a very athletic career. Notwithstanding the handicap we have been forced to put 
upon it by an advance in price, our subscription list grows right along, and if we may have a little time, 
gentlemen, this paper will surely become one of the best-known and best-liked publications in the country.”’ 

In introducing the after-dinner speakers, President Walker spoke in part as follows: ‘Dr. Brown 

said that THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER under the present management and the present editorship is grow- 
ing. It is growing, and it is growing very rapidly. It has doubled its subscription list within the last two 
years, and if it keeps on doubling its list every two years it will soon be one of the great papers of the 
country. We will not be satisfied until we have a list of at least one hundred thousand throughout the 
country. 
“THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER means much to the Unitarian denomination. It helped materially in the 
raising of the great Unitarian fund of $3,000,000, which was so successfully brought to a conclusion. And 
I wish to express the gratitude of this Club and of Unitarians generally to THe RecisTer for its work. 

“T was a Baptist in my early years. Dr. Howard B. Grose of that denomination made a remark 


‘recently at a public gathering which I am going to pass on. He said in substance that THE CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER played no small part in the present Unitarian revival. I think that is so. It has put energy 
into itself, and it radiates energy among Unitarians. Itis independent, outspoken, courageous, and able. 
I, for one, do not care when I am reading a paper whether I agree with the editorials or not. I want to 
read something that is stimulating, and frequently an editorial that does not express my views, but rather 
views in which I do not believe, is more stimulating to me than an editorial which expresses ‘my own con- 
victions. And I think that we must realize that if a paper is going to be virile, strong, stimulating, it has 
got to speak out its mind; and whether we agree with that mind or not, provided it is high in its thought, 
ably edited, strong, I think it will play a useful part as THE CurisTiAN REGISTER is playing a useful part 
in our denomination.” 

A speaker whose name was not on the programme but who spoke by right of honored tradition, was 
William Howell Reed, a member of THe CurisTIAN REGISTER board of trustees, and grandson of the 


founder, Rev. David Reed. Speaking of his grandfather, Mr. Reed said: “Although my grandfather 


had completed the eighty years of his life before my birth, my earliest tradition links his name with that 
of the paper to which he gave his life. One of his texts especially is in my mind, ‘What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ And that, I believe, 
was the spirit in which all his many years of editorial work was carried on.” 
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Incidents in the History of The Register 


GEORGE H. ELLIS 


President Waker, ~ Mr. Ellis was publisher of Tur 


CHRISTIAN Reaister for fifty-two years. I suspect that 
the position of publisher of THr ReaisTer has 
not always been lucrative. In fact, it is fair to say that 
Mr. Ellis has not only been the publisher, but he has 
been the backer—the generous jbacker—of THE REGISTER 
for these fifty-two and more years. And so I am sure 
that we and all Unitarians feel under a deep obligation 
to Mr. George H. Ellis. It gives me great pleasure now 
to present him to you for a brief speech. (Applause, all 
rising.) 


The president has stated the date of the first issue 
of THe CuristiAN RectstEr—April 20, 1821. It was 
edited by Rev. David Reed, then a few years out of 
the Divinity School. He had been supplying pulpits 
and saw the necessity for a regular weekly publica- 
tion. THe ReGisterR was not the first religious news- 
paper in this State or in this country. The Boston 
Recorder was established in 1817; then followed the 
Christian Watchman and the Universalist Magazine, 
Tue Rectster being fourth. But THE ReEcIsTeEr is the 
only one of the four still in existence and is therefore 
the oldest religious newspaper now in this country 
which retains the name first given it. 

Mr. Reed continued as publisher for forty-five years, 
and if any man ever had a hard time in carrying 
through an enterprise, he had. It was difficult to ob- 
tain money. After the first issue of his paper in April 
it was the 24th of August before the second number 
came out. But it was then financed for good and it 
has never missed an issue since. 

The first numbers were printed by John Cotton, Jr. 
& Co., printers, at 10 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
We here show you, if you are interested to see it, the 
first number of Tur REGISTER, and in the corner of the 
room, covered now by a sheet which will be later with- 
drawn, is the press on which that first number of THE 
REGISTER was printed—an old-fashioned wooden Ram- 


age press, on which but one page at a time could be. 


printed. 

The second number of THE Recister, August 24, car- 
ried the announcement that it was ‘‘Printed by John 
Cotton & Co., and Published for the Editor.’’ David 
Clapp, later a printer here in Boston, came to the office 
of John Cotton in 1822, and I have seen a portion of 
his diary in which he says that one of his first duties 
was to help print THe CurisTIAN REGISTER and carry 
down to the Old Tavern stables the bundles of papers 
which were to be distributed by stage in the surround- 
ing towns. Three hundred copies of that first paper 
were printed. 

My grandfather was one of those stage-drivers, driv- 
ing between Dedham and Boston, and he was probably 
one of those who helped in the distribution of THE 
REGISTER at that time. 

This was about fifteen years after the theological 
controversy which separated our Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian churches, and THe Rectster, of course, carried 
a great deal of controversial matter. I found in the 
second number of the paper a column of anecdotes, 
corresponding very closely to the very popular last- 
page column of ‘‘Pleasantries’? in THe Curistran 
REGISTER to-day. One of those, as I remember it, ran 
something like this: A missionary with a good deal of 
zeal and believing thoroughly in the old doctrine of 
election, called together a number of the Indians to 
preach to them the gospel. He did it in thorough 


shape and cited from the Bible the theory of the doc- 
trine of election and how impossible it was for those 
not elected to hope through any act of their own for 
any better future. After the meeting the sachem of 
the tribe asked this missionary to come to his wigwam. 
He did. After considerable talk the sachem said to the 
missionary, ‘‘Let me tell you a story. Now, my. wife, 
she have a pair of twins. She take great care of one 
of them; the other one she lie down on the ground. I 
say to her, ‘You take better care of him or he die.’ She 
take no better care and he soon die. Now what am I 
to do to my wife?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘she 
ought to be hung at onee.’’ ‘‘Go home, then, and hang 
your God, for he did just so.’’ 

In one of the papers in this volume I find an adver- 
tisement of Harvard University, and among the items 
was this: ‘‘Candidates for admission to University 
will be examined on February 29. Examinations open 
at 6 o’clock a.m. And it was not a forty-four-hour 
week ! 

I cannot pay too high tribute to the work of David 
Reed through those years. His grandson here has 
reason to be proud of his grandfather and the work 
he did for the Unitarian denomination. Remember, 
Tue ReEcIsTER antedated the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, in 1825, by four years. 

I have given you a few historical facts. From this 
time on it will be a little more reminiscent and per- 
sonal. Yet I hope you will indulge me. 

In 1865 the need for extending the usefulness of 
Tue Recister became apparent, and a number of our 
business men formed an association with a capital stock 
of $15,000, and bought THe Recister from Mr. Reed, 
to be transferred in January, 1866. This company 
comprised such men as Henry P. Kidder, Charles F. 
Dunbar (then of the firm of Dunbar & Waters, pub- 
lishers of the Daily Advertiser), Warren Sawyer, and 
a large number of public-spirited men active in the 
Unitarian denomination of that day. They took pos- 
session of the paper the first of January, 1866. I came 
to the paper December 18, 1865. 

I remember in connection with my coming the fol- 
lowing: I came in from the country twenty miles. I 
went ‘home Saturday night and came back Monday 
morning. Through the cold weather I brought in with 
me every Monday morning an eight-and-a-half-quart 
ean of milk. 

The first week that I brought in that milk and set it 
outside the window, having no refrigerator, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale came into the office, and Mr. Bush, 
the editor, said, ‘‘George, don’t you think Dr. Hale 
would like a glass of that milk?’’ I pulled in the ean | 
and Dr. Hale took a glass, and every Monday morn- | 
ing from that time on until warm weather prevented 
bringing it in, Dr. Hale was in for his glass of milk. 
There began my first association with Dr. Hale and 
of course at the same time with these other men asso- 
ciated with THe Recister and with Unitarian work. 
I want to pay my tribute to them and to the influence — 
I believe they had upon my future. If I have in any 
way earned anything like the reputation that some 

of my mistaken friends have given me, I believe it to 

be due to that environment. Many of us do not give 
eredit enough in the course of our lives to our early 
environment. I believe it has tremendens! yi more 
influence than some of us realize. 
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-eoated ministers with their umbrellas. 
- closing, of course, of the old anti-slavery movement, 


ings. 
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It was found desirable to put in a man as business 
head who was at that time the publisher of the 
Volunteer, Mr. Edward M. Cheney. He was manager 
of Tue Recister for about six months. During that 
time came Anniversary Week. A few of you may 
remember the Anniversary Week back in 1865, imme- 
diately following the Civil War. It was a great time 
for our people. The streets were full of black- 
It was the 


and other reform movements. 


“What is It?” asked Dr. Hale 


The Unitarian denomination, the Congregational- 
ists, I think, and many other denominations held their 
meetings during Anniversary Week. The daily papers 
were small in those days,—only four small pages,— 
and they did not give very full reports of such meet- 
Tse Reersrer printed through the week a daily 
Dr. Hale came into the office, having just 
erossed the Common, and told of a newsboy who 
wanted to sell him a copy. ‘‘What is it?’’ asked Dr. 
Hale. The boy replied, “It’s the Christian Resister.” 
(Laughter. ) 

My responsible connection with the paper began in 
August, 1867. I had continued on in. the office all 
that time, but in August, 1867, Mr. Warren Sawyer, 
then president of the Everett Bank, and one of the 
type of men who had helped to make Boston what 
if was, was president of the board of directors. He 
said to the other members of the board, ‘‘You make 
George Ellis manager of Tue Recister and J will 
stand back of him and I will guarantee THe RecIstTrr 
will make good.’’ My name first appeared on the 
paper as business manager in August, 1867, when I 


edition. 


- was nineteen years old, and I continued in that ca- 


pacity until three years ago, when we were very glad 
to pass over the management to the present board of 
trustees. 

In 1868 Rey. Thomas J. Mumford was editor. Ile 
was much disturbed, as I was, over the fact that Tne 
REGISTER was printed by contract with a printer 


whose office was principally run by a young woman 


who was his proofreader and forewoman and to whom 
he was paying twelve dollars a week. We induced 
the directors of Tue Recisrer to purchase their type 
and set up their own paper. We established this com- 
posing-room with four young ladies besides the proof- 
reader and forewoman, the first distinctively women’s 
printing-office, I think, in the city of Boston. And 


that, incidentally, I may say, was the foundation for 


the present business of the Geo. H. Ellis Co. The 
management of the composing-room continued in the 


hands of this young woman for several years, and for 


several years we employed only women in that com- 
posing-room—very efficient women. Then came other 
oecupations for women, for up to that time printing 
was the best-paid and the most intellectual work, and 
you might say the best opening there was for women. 
The war, of course, made great changes in that re- 
spect. We continued that composing-room under the 
control of women until something like twenty or 
twenty-five women were employed in that room. 
The editors of Tue Crristran Recister from 1866 
have been the following: Rev. Solon W. Bush, who 
was its editor in 1864-65, when it came into the hands 
of this new corporation; following him was Mr. Mum- 


eorge Batchelor, and Mrs. Emma EH. Marean, whom 
we are glad to welcome here with us.to-night. Her 


ry 
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work on Tur Recrster was very much but not fully 
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ford, then Charles G. Ames, Samuel J. Barrows, ° 
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appreciated. I believe no better work was ever done 
on THe Recister than was done by Mrs. Marean. 
(Applause.) And now we have Dr. Dieffenbach. He 
speaks for himself through THe Recister. 

We had some competition in the old days. The old 
Christian Inquirer, afterward. the Liberal Christian, 
established by Dr. Henry W. Bellows in New York, 
was more or less a competitor, particularly in the 
advertising line. In those days the religious news- 
paper was especially favored with advertising. The 
publisher of the Liberal Christian, was a good evan- 
gelical Christian. He was not a Unitarian. Its edi- 
tor was always Unitarian. I found about 1873, I 
think, that its circulation was stated in Ayer’s News- 
paper Directory as between ten thousand and twelve 
thousand. I wrote to N. W. Ayer, whom I happened 
to know, and asked him if that was not a mistake. 
Tle wrote back that there was no mistake about it. 
The publisher had furnished the figures. We learned 
from Mr. Rus§ell N. Bellows, the son of Dr. Bellows, 
who was then editing the paper, that there must be 
some mistake about any such statement as that, for 
the largest number they had ever printed was thirty- 
five hundred and that was a special edition. Three 
or four years after that episode, the Liberal Christian 
felt obliged to give up. Mr. Bellows and I compared 
our subseription-lists, and when we got through, the 
Liberal Christian was able to turn over to THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEGISTER between four hundred and four 
hundred and fifty subscribers. 

At the time of the famous Hepworth controversy, 
which was to come up in the meeting of the National 
Conference in New York, we made an arrangement 
to bring out a daily- edition of Tur CuristiAn REcIs- 
TER in New York. We did it for the three days of the 
National Conference, taking on Mr. Yerrinton, who 
at that time was the best reporter in the country, and 
had a verbatim report of each day in the next day’s 
meeting in THe CuHristTIAN REGISTER. 


First Paper to Refuse Quack Medicine 


In 1897 Tue Recister had reached a time when 
something had to be done. Mr. William Howell Reed, 
the son of the founder, raised a fund of $57,000 to 
back Tue Recister. We reduced the subscription 
price to two dollars a year and tried to make a real 
drive for subscribers. We got a-considerable number, 
but as a result we dropped twelve thousand of that 
fund in the first year and it was not a great while be- 
fore it was used up. 

Tue RecIsTer is receiving to-day to a certain extent 
the support of the American Unitarian Association ; 
that is to say, the Association is paying for service 
which Tue RecIsTer renders to it. That never was done 
until Ture Recister had passed into its present hands. 
It is the right thing. They are paying no more than 
the denomination actually receives for the work the 
paper does for the Association. THe Recister must 
be considered a part of the denominational work, and 
something besides the subscription money has got to 
come to that paper to make it as strong a paper as you 
want it to be. 

Tue Recister was, I think, the first religious paper 
in this country to refuse quack medicine advertise- 
ments and frauds. It deliberately refused quack 
medicines, and it had an arrangement for years with 
Bradstreet’s, when so much financial advertising was 
going about, that they should consider every finan- 
cial advertisement that came in and give us an opinion 
on it before it went into the paper. ; 

There were some amusing things in connection with 


ary 
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Tue Recister. I remember one very distinctly. When 
the then Reverend, now Doctor, Howard N. Brown 
first came to Brookline, he was not very well ac- 
quainted with many of our ministers. He came into 
the ReEcisTER office one day and said he had got to be 
away the next Sunday and wanted a supply for his 
pulpit and wanted to know if I would take the sup- 
ply. ‘‘Well,”’ I said, ‘‘you want Dr. George E. Ellis, 
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don’t you?’”’ ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘but aren’t you Dr. 
George EH. Ellis?’’ I said, No, I was not, and directed 
him right. Since then he has learned better, because 
as a farmer he has more than once telephoned to’ me 
when we have had some awfully bad weather and said 
he wished I would express his views on the weather 
because I could do it in a way that he could not. 
(Laughter. Applause.) 


Certain Traditions: Freedom and Independence 


DR. ALBERT C. 


President WALKER. I am sure that we all want to thank 
Mr. Ellis for his charming reminiscences of THE CHRISTIAN 
RecisTerR. We appreciate them very much, Mr, Ellis. I 
think that Mr. Reed and I took some chances when we in- 
vited three editors of religious papers to sit here at the 
head table. I am a peaceful man and I am going to keep 
the peace here, although I probably will call on the editor 
of the Congregationalist and the editor of the Universalist 
Leader as well as our own editor to say a word 'to you be- 
fore the evening is over. You know they are very sensi- 
tive about their circulation and things of that kind and 
I realize it is rather a touchy thing to do. The next speaker 
that I am going to call on is the man who presides over 
the editorial columns of THE CHRISTIAN ReGIsterR, who will 
give us some of the traditions of the paper,—the dynamic, 
forceful, pushing editor of THr Recister, who is increasing 
its circulation and making the paper indeed a power in 
this country. I refer to Dr. Dieffenbach and present him 
to you. E 


Nothing is more difficult to transmit by word of 
mouth than that subtle spirit which distinguishes any 
institution which has been able to live successfully for 
one hundred years. It was the last remove from any 
expectation of mine to be called to such an office and 
to be an inheritor of such a tradition as I now thor- 
oughly enjoy. 

Casting over the pages of a biographical sketch- 
book of Mr. Mumford, -I noted the salient and, as it 
might seem, commonplace remark of Mr. Oliver John- 
son of the New York Tribune staff, writing to the edi- 
tor and saying, ‘‘If you are going to make a good 
paper, the editor must be independent.’’ 

My friends, I use that as my text. So long as I am 
editor of THe Curist1an Recister, and I say it with 
profound respect chiefest of all for the traditions of 
our Unitarianism, I am going to be independent be- 
fore you and all the world. The one thing that we 
must insist upon—we must insist upon it not only on 
the score of our editors, but also on the part of all 
our clergy and no less on the part of our laity—is that 
the immortal gift of independence shall not perish 
from the Unitarian Church. Sometimes conditions 
become embattled, and then it takes all the fibre that 
we inherit from such splendid. traditions to stand. I 
like to believe that I am teachable enough to take into 
my being’ some of the splendid things that the per- 
sons whom Mr. Ellis has mentioned have transmitted 
to me and those who in a great spirit surround me. 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER will always be honest. It 
may not always be right. It insists upon freedom. It 
insists upon freedom even though it may lead to folly 
and though the holder of the freedom may make a fool 
of himself. It insists upon that as the first essential; 
otherwise our religion and our chureh and our tra- 
ditions, yea, everything that we hold sacred before 
God and man, will disappear from out of our remem- 
brance. 


DIEFFENBACH 


Now that is the spirit that I entered into as one 
who was transplanted, I might say translated, to a 
higher sphere. Like yourselves I came out of a tra- 
dition, so far as my own lineage is concerned, of free- 
dom and of trust in freedom, which it is quite as im- 
portant to bear in mind. 

Iam glad to say, as I look over the files of Tur Curts- 
TIAN REGISTER, thatmy predecessors were not indifferent 
to controversial subjects. Sometimes brethren write 
to me and say, “‘ Your business is to give us the pure 
gospel’’—which is pure nonsense, in the sense in which 
they mean it. They mean that it is my business to 
give unapplied platitudes, glorious though the plati- 
tudes be, when as a matter of fact our leaders down 
to this very day have been leaders in the measure that, 
according to their wisdom, they have been willing to 
apply the eternal principles plainly to timely con- 
cerns, to give clear guidance to those who followed af- 
ter their preached word. 

It is a very practical business to run a paper. I 
have two jobs on my hands every morning. One job 
is to conserve the property, the dollars and cents—to 
get the subscribers, to secure the advertising, to make 
a decent showing; for when the trustees meet from 
month to month they say, ‘‘What sort of administra- 
tion has he been giving in his stewardship to econ- 
serve the property?’’? On the other score the paper 
must serve the truth. If you think that to serve the 
truth and to conserve the property is always an equa- 
ble and easy-going enterprise, I adjure you to go 
through a campaign for the League of Nations. Tuer 
REGISTER in its long history has never come through 
any critical time without stirring up animosities and 
without making enmities for a season. But it has 
always come back, I observe, and it has always grown 
in its power and efficacy in building up the cause of 
the Unitarian Church. 

This present administration is conscious that it has 
a religious obligation on its hands. Max Miller de- 
fined religion, as I recall it, substantially as “a percep- 
tion of such a manifestation of the Infinite as pro- 
duces a moral effect upon the conduct and character 
of men.’’ Every blessed line that we print in THE 
REGISTER, even to the Pleasantries,—for you never will 
forget, will you, how Abraham Lincoln read from 
‘‘Artemus Ward on Utica’’ just before he presented 
the Emancipation Proclamation, as a fit and proper set- 
ting,—is mindful of our religious obligation. Every 
man and woman and youth who reads a given issue of 
Tue REGISTER is supposed to rise from that reading | 
improved in mind and spirit. Religious journalism 
is the application of that principle of religion, with 
immediate and direct attention to the things which 
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are passing in our busy and significant world. I like 


ee: platform a little while ago. He said that for ten years 
hs he lived in that little country [Holland] between Eng- 
land and Germany, and for ten years English papers 
misrepresented Germany and German papers misrep- 
resented England, and the watchmen upon the towers 
who were expected to trumpet, did not. The teachers 
in the universities and the preachers in their pulpits, 
and by the same token the editors of the religious 
press, said nothing, while this dreadful holocaust was 
forming, to lead the world into a terrific cataclysm. 
Every line-you read in THe Recister I trust may 
show you the determination to make us guiltless of 
such an ignominious neglect of duty as that. We may 
be mistaken in specific opinions, but our subject matter 
can be of no exclusive ecclesiastical kind, but must in- 
clude all human interests, touched with the spirit of 


to think of what Prof. Kirsopp Lake said on this ° 
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brotherly love and the most rigid righteousness, That 
must enter into the paper in order that the tradition 
of the now completed one hundred years may go on, 
an enriched tradition, blessing and to be blessed. 

I like these lines of Milton in days when I with you 
am somewhat overborne. In these hectic times some 
people expect an editor to be detached, impersonal, 
altogether untouched by the influences about him. The 
poet helps him :— 


And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
' Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest; 


What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


Present Conditions: Brotherhood or Barbarism? 


DR. HAROLD MARSHALL 


President WaALtkKrerR. The next speaker on our list is 
a friend of mine, a very good citizen as well as the 
editor of a prominent religious journal, the Universalist 
Leader. I met him first in politics doing what he thought 
was right, and I am glad to welcome him here to-night. 
We will be very glad to hear what Rev. Dr. Howard Mar- 
shall has to say about present conditions. 


It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to be a part 
of so significant an occasion as this, even though a 
very small part and even though that part is due to 
the absence of a better, and a misapprehension as to 
what small qualifications I have to be here at all. As 
a matter of fact, the distinguished editor of the Uni- 
versalist Leader is, as many luxurious editors do now- 
adays, spending his winter in Florida. 

Some of you may have read Richard Harding 
' Davis’s story of the battle of Santiago. I have heard 
the tale of that momentous struggle told by one of the 
flag officérs of Cervera’s fleet. It has been told to me 
by a young subaltern who stood on the bridge with 
Clark when the Oregon fired that historic last shot. 
I have had it lisped to me by a drawling mezzotinto 
from the very hills on which he had seen it, ‘‘ Aqui esta 
el Cristobal Colon.’’ Davis wrote far and away the 
best story of it, because he wrote it with his imagina- 
tion and his insight. You remember he makes a sup- 
posititious newspaper reporter who has been seeing 
the actual struggle pause and then he says this: ‘‘Then 
Graham passed his hand across his eyes and suddenly 
realized that in twenty minutes he had seen a great 
empire that had been four hundred years growing up 

to power wiped off the map of the world.’’ 
_ We too have been seeing a great historic order of 
: civilization wiped off the map of the world. If you 
’ are listening to any of the more thoughtful and under- 
standing voices that speak to us from across the sea 
, to-day, men like Brailsford and Lowes Dickinson and 
HG. Wells in England, men like Anatole France in 
France, men like Baldomero Argente in Spain, you 
“ find they are all telling us this: Not simply that the 
old nationalisms of Europe have broken down, but that 
the old civilization of Europe is dying. Did you read 
and did you ponder on that tremendous message of 
_ Wells the other day that to him civilization is breaking 
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down and going to pieces, and unless something tre- 
mendously effective is done, in a short time our West- 
ern Civilization will take its place with that of Rome 
and Greece and Egypt and Assyria? 

What kind of civilization has broken down? It is a 
civilization based on selfishness. Some form of it will 
survive, just exactly as a system based on slavery, 
which really collapsed as a world order.with the Ro- 
man Empire, survived down to our own time, and we | 
had a civil war to stamp out this belated survival of 
that Old World order. 

The paper with which I have the good fortune to be 
connected has been saying the last year or two in 
every way and at every opportunity that the world is 
going forward to brotherhood or back to barbarism,— 
one or the other. 

What is going to determine the issue? Not state- 
eraft. Not finance. Not even intellectual culture. 
The thing that will determine it is religion. The other 
day there came to my desk a letter from one of the 
most thoughtful religious leaders of this country. He 
said, ‘‘I find myself wondering what kind of religion 
we are going to build on the ruins of orthodoxy.’” The 
answer is to be found in terms of Liberal Christianity 
—in terms of the Universalist and Unitarian churches, 
perhaps; not necessarily; in terms of the liberal 
churches if we be worthy of the traditions to which 
Dr. Dieffenbach has referred; if, above all, our eyes 
are open to our present opportunity and our spirits 
challenged by the greatness of the service we may 
render humanity. 

We have had in the last hundred years the domi- 
nating, almost the compelling religious thought of the 
time. You in the Unitarian Church especially have 
had a succession. of great leaders whom it is impos- 
sible to match in any other fellowship. How does it 
happen that we liberal churches are still small numer- 
ically? It is because we have taken it for granted 
that we did not have to work. Our religion somehow 
would work while we slept, whether at home or in the 
pews. It is because, God forgive us, church-going 
even has been almost a joke among the liberals. Some 
of us boast of it, that we do not have to go to church 
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and prayer-meeting like these Congregationalists or 
these Presbyterians; we are Universalists or Uni- 
tarians! That is a‘fact, isn’t it? And we are reaping 
what we have sown, nothing other or more. 

Now a new spirit is abroad among us. We are be- 
° nning to take more seriously than we have done for 
a generation the task of being religious. We are be- 
ginning to understand that the kind of devotion that 
George Ellis for half a century put behind the Uni- 
tarian CHRISTIAN REGISTER and a group of men put be- 
hind the Universalist Magazine and its successors down 
to the time of the Universalist Leader is the spirit in 
which all of us, collectively as well as individually, 
must do our work. If we do not that, nothing else 
that we do matters permanently, and if we do that, all 
the appalling conditions that surround us to-day will 
pass. 

Some years ago I happened one day in Switzerland 
as I was strolling along the shore of Lake Geneva, 
to see the turrets of an old castle rising above 
the trees from the slope of a hill, and I climbed up to 
it and found it was half ruined, but still a part of it 
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was maintained by the owner. An old caretaker 


‘showed me over it and finally brought me into the old 


hall, and there on the wall hung a tapestry depicting 
the departure of the then lord of the castle for a eru- 
sade in the Middle Ages. He was mounted on his 
horse, with the cross embroidered on his shoulder and 
a great cross-hilted sword by his side, and his wife 
evidently was holding up to him his little child for the 
father’s farewell blessing before he set out on an ad- 
venture that would carry him farther away from home 
than would be possible for any man to get on this earth 
to-day in relative terms. After he had gone, 'perhaps 
it was her fingers that worked that tapestry. Under- 
neath was an old Latin inseription, which I could 
not read, but which the caretaker told me said this: 
‘‘God calls; it is for us to go, return who may.”’ 

That is the call of the present, the call of that spirit, 
name it as you will, so terribly intent on getting right- 
eousness made the law of life that he will smash em. 
pires and civilizations if they imagine they can live 
without righteousness. God ealls; it is for us to go, 
return who may. 


To Level up Daily Journalism 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


President WaLker. The Unitarians feel a very close 
and brotherly spirit with the Congregationalists, espe- 
cially at this time. We have just appointed committees to 
confer together in order that these two denominations 
may ‘be brought.more closely together. We have a promi- 
nent member of the Congregational denomination with us 
to-night, the editor of their religious paper, the Congre- 
gationalist. And I am sure you would not forgive me if 
I failed to call upon him to say a word to you at this 
time. 

I speak as an older sister of THE CuristiAN REcIs- 
TER, five years older; a sister which, instead of choos- 
ing to walk the lonely path of spinsterhood, as THE 
REGISTER has done, has been married and given in 
marriage at least five times, changing its name on 
each occasion. And we have together arrived at 
the glorious centennial point and passed it. This 
reminds me of the story of the servant maid in the 
family where the grandmother had. made a journey 
West. The rest of the family wanted to know how 
she reached Utica, and the telegram came back to the 
house on the evening after she had arrived safely, say- 
ing, ‘‘The blooming century plant arrived all right.’’ 
The hired girl went over to the neighbors and told them, 
‘They had a tiligram saying that the ould cactus got 
there all right.”” Whether as cacti or as blooming 
century plants, we have got over this anniversary all 
right. 

I want to speak tributes to two or three individuals 
in connection with THe RecisteR whom I have known 
many years. Here is this angel over here—he is not 
exactly the ‘‘moth-eaten angel’’ that Phillips Brooks 
used to call Cyrus Bartol; and we know Mr. Ellis was 
the good fairy. And then there is that quiet, gracious 
woman in the rear of the room [Mrs. Marean] who 
carried the load, unbeknown to many, during many 
years, and who put the stamp of her sweet personality 
on the pages of this paper. And: there is that man 
who is detained from here to-night, Mr. George Batch- 
elor, whom I remember so pleasantly; a man of the 
sweetest spiritual insight, a man of great brotherli- 
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ness, who made his due contribution to that paper. 
‘I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that though sometimes it 
seems as if the religious press of the country were in 
the position in which Bill Nye said the Southerners 
were—‘‘Some had seen better days, and some hadn’t,’’ 
—the best is yet to be in religious journalism. I re- 
joice at the incoming of these middle-aged men in the 
prime of youth. Though I have been at the game a 
long while, I feel that I can learn much from them, 
and I am enjoying their brotherliness, and I am sitting 
here at their feet in many particulars. I hope you 
laymen here to-night know the significance of this fact, 
that whenever there has been a deepening spiritual 
life in your body or in any Christian body, men have 
conceived the idea of strengthening or bringing into 
being a religious paper. And if you had not any 
REGISTER now, the new life that is springing through 
you would have brought about the beginning of such a 
paper. A denomination cannot exist without it as a 
denomination. 

But a religious paper is not entirely for the sake 
of the denomination. Your paper is rendering broader 
service. You have it started, you have it backed 
by this splendid group of amiable, handsome’ trustees 
whom I see around me here. You have a live editor, 
as live an editor as you could find in this country. I 
know you will give him all the freedom he wants. 
(Applause.) Why, even I have all the freedom I want. 
The only trouble is, I don’t know always what to do 
with my freedom. 

I want you to realize that a man who has turned the 
tide of his paper as your Editor has turned the tide of 
your paper is a man whom we in journalism look up 
to and admire. It is a great thing to turn the tide, 
to avert the dry rot. That is what this man has done. 
I think he has had a profound influence in helping to ~ 
build up your denomination at this stage, and that he 
is going to help propel it along to still finer goals. 

After spending over thirty years of my life in this 
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game, I want you to know it is worth while. It is 
worth a red-blooded man’s time and effort, though I 
sometimes feel ‘‘the struggle naught availeth.’’ When 
the Boston Herald comes in and the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Ladies’ Home Journal with their few 
more subscribers, and we may feel that we are not 
getting at the world quite so directly as they are, we 
also remember that though Mr. O’Brien may have a 
greater influence in the cultured circles of the Back 
Bay, he does not touch the people in Kalamazoo and 
Keokuk and. way-back Dakota as we do, We must 
have the influence of the religious papers of this coun- 
try to help bring up the whole level of the national 
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life and even perhaps to help tone up the daily papers 
oe are making their contributions to the national 
ife. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Board of 
Trustees, I give you this toast: Tur CuristiAn Rec- 
IsTER! When the Unitarian Club shall assemble for 
its fiftieth anniversary, in 1932, may you have instead 
of that old-time press in the corner of the room, a tem- 
porary loan of the great rotary press which is send- 
ing out every week a hundred thousand copies of THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTER, whose leaves shall be for the 
healing of the nation. 


The Troubles of an Editor 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 


President WALKER. Ever since I was a boy—and I sup- 
pose that is true of a good many of us here—lI have read 
the Herald every morning faithfully—when it was a 
good paper and when it was a poor paper and now when 
it is a good paper again; and I am glad Mr, O’Brien is 
here with us.. We all want to hear from him. I wish he 
would say all that is in his heart when he is talking about 
“The Troubles of an Editor.” It would be most enlighten- 


ing, 


I have always understood that it was the duty of 
an after-dinner speaker to begin where his predeces- 
sor left off. I confess to some difficulty in matching 
in with the general tone and spirit with the wonder- 
I can derive some com- 
fort in my thought of beginning where my predeces- 
sor left off, from something that occurred at the Grid- 
iron Club dinner in Washington last Saturday night. 
Diogenes, or a man dressed up to look like that 
famous character, appeared with his lantern, looking 
for an honest man, and he finally found an honest 
man in the new Cabinet of President Harding. By 
what test did he find him? He found a member of 
the Cabinet who said, ‘‘I know absolutely nothing 
about my job,’’ which somebody interrupted to say, 
““Then you are beginning just where your predecessor 
left off.’’ 

I want to call attention to the uniformity of the 
troubles of all editors, whether they are in religious 
or in secular journalism, in paying or non-paying 
journalism, in evangelical or liberal journalism, 
whether they are independent or not independent. 

A suburban minister recently came to see me. He 
was planning a course of Sunday evening talks on 
what Jesus would do in various callings and profes- 
sions, as a lawyer, as a doctor, as a plumber, and other 
occupations, and finally, what Jesus would do if he 
were an editor. I was touched that he should have 
selected me for his source of information., I should 
have supposed he would have gone to some of the re- 
ligious editors. I asked him a few questions. I asked 
this minister if the paper that Jesus was supposed 
to edit was going to pay or not. He had not given any 
thought to that. I said, ‘‘That is, in my judgment, an 
exceedingly important question. .I could lay out one 
set of rules if the paper did not have to pay, but I 
confess I should have to give quite another if it did.’’ 
You can run a hospital or a school or a college and 
not have it pay, but the owners of newspapers in the 
long run expect them to pay. f 

I told him he would have to decide that question 


and let me know-before I got up my specifications for 


* what compulsory military service is. 


him, The minister was equally unprepared to answer 
the question whether the supposed newspaper should 
have a Sunday edition or not. Then I asked him, “Are 
your readers to be voluntary readers or compulsory? 
You know what compulsory chapel attendance is and 
Now, are the 
readers of this paper going to be obliged to read it or 
are they voluntarily to choose between this paper, that 
Jesus edits and the paper that Mr. Marshall edits, or 
that Mr. Hearst edits, and various other persons? 
That is an exceedingly important question. A news- 
paper is a republic of its readers, a reflection of the 
tastes and desires of its readers, and you ought to 
go back and preach to your audience. on the im- 
portance of their reflecting a stronger demand for 
higher and better and more worth-while newspapers.”’ 

There is nothing in the world that I know of in 
which we have such a complete system of voting for 
our own preferences as in the newspaper. Each per- 
son who walks out in the morning with two cents 
easts a ballot for the kind of journalism which he 
wants, for the kind of newspaper that he wants, for 
the editorial opinions that he wants, for the adver- 
tising that he wants—whether or not he wants patent- 
medicine advertising, whether or not he wants quack 
financial advertising, whether he wants each and all 
of the various things that go to make a paper great 
or go to make it objectionable. 

The public taste is not as high as it ought to be, 
but the public is interested in the practical human 
things, and very conspicuously in human errors. The 
newspaper editor’s finger is upraised all the time to 
eatch the drift of the readers’ sentiment. We are in 
a very practical world and a practical business, and 
if the editor is to meet a large popular demand, if 
he aspires to a large popular circulation, to such a 
circulation as is necessary to financial success, he must 
meet general needs. 

A consolidation of newspapers has been going on 
in the great cities, as a result of which it is no longer 
possible for the Cleveland Plain Dealer to be the 
strong democratic paper that it was forty years ago 
nor for the Chicago Tribune to be the influential Re- 
publican paper that it was in the days of Medill. In 
this city we had more daily newspapers in 1840 than 
we.have to-day. Each newspaper strives to meet a 
comprehensive or a general demand and does not rep- 
resent the group or individual view as in the old time. 
There is not in Ohio to-day a newspaper of strong 
editorial opinions. The cities of Ohio are one-news- 
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paper cities as a rule, and that newspaper aims to 
please the people as comprehensively as a great de- 
partment store. In other words, we have a commer- 
cial tendency in journalism to-day very: strongly in 
favor of the newspaper of limp views ‘and mild ex- 
pression, the newspaper that will not offend anybody, 
that will serve in a general and comprehensive way 
the great public. 

I am glad of this opportunity to say to the sub- 
seribers and followers of our friendly associates, 
Tue CurIsTIAN ReEcIsTER, the Universalist Leader, the 
Congregationalist, and all other religious journals, that 
we share the same problems, perhaps, and the same 
troubles with them. We have to meet the same pub- 
lic, the same public tastes, and the same public de- 
mands, and we feel, as -Dr. Dieffenbach said, that 
there is in the expression of a virile and vigorous 
opinion on any subject, like that of the League of 
Nations, the necessary reaction of a great many peo- 


Interdependence of 
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Secretary American 


Although detained from the celebration, Mr. Cornish’s 
prepared address, in part, is given here as a witness from 
the American Unitarian Association to THe Rereister of 
the mutual relations of the most cordial and helpful char- 
acter. 'They were never more so, indeed, than in the 
present administration of both the church’s great mis- 
sionary body and the church’s organ. Mr. Cornish is greatly 
cherished throughout the denomination for his love 
of his brethren in the ministry,—he is like a good bishop 
to them; his discerning and consecrated churchmanship, 
and his abounding zeal for all the good works of the 
communion, both present and to come. 


Where did our co-operation work begin? A letter 
written by William Ellery Channing in 1817 suggests 
that a few friends associate themselves together for 
printing liberal sermons, that they might influence life 
through the printed page. A few years later the 
American Unitarian Association was founded. It was 
a modest company of friendly people, members at the 
most of about two hundred churches. If you search 
the early records you find the question raised as to 
how the happenings in one church could be made 
known in the others, how the common hope could be 
realized through their combined labor. Obviously, 
there must be a news medium. Just as the scientific 
journals inform the physicians and astronomers, so 
the liberally minded Christians must be mutually in- 
formed and kept together. In answer to this need our 
journal came into existence. 

Looking back a century, it is interesting to specu- 
late whether our association of churches was the 
cause of the journal or whether the journal exerted 
the influence that led to the formation of the 
churches. Plainly there would be no liberal religious 
paper if there were no body of religious churches. 
Not quite so plain but just as true is the fact that 
there would be no such body of churches as exists 
to-day, and no such hope of the future, if there were 
no such liberal journal. To be more explicit, if THr 
CuristIAN REGISTER could not exist without our Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, neither could the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship go forward without such a journal. The two are 
supplementary; the two depend upon each other. If 
proof were needed of this interdependence it is abun- 
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ple who do not like the view in favor of the. League 
of Nations or against it, or in favor of prohibition or 
against it, or in‘favor of ‘this thing or that. A vigorous 
expression of opinion in a newspaper is in its essence 
divisive and cannot fail to be so. And it does take 
a certain sort of courage in defying the business and 
commercial tendencies of the times to take a cou- 
rageous view, to take a spiritual view of a thing. I 
think it still remains true that the middle course in 
all things is the one to which commercial safety at 
least is steadily and always pointing the way. And 
so, then, when you see the editors of the country, in 


their various fields of work and opportunity, express- | 


ing opinions differing from your own, you ought to 
view the situation with a certain charity or tolerance, 
realizing that it is no fun for them, no business profit 
for them, it makes no endearment between them and 
their own counting-room to differ in opinions from 
you. 


Church and Journal 


CORNISH 


Association 


dantly proven in the files of the Examiner and THe 
ReGIsTER. Project after project, now representing an 
assured policy of our churches, appears in THE 
REGISTER at first as tentative suggestions, mere out- 
lines of a possibility, and then somewhat later 


appeals show how earnest-hearted men and women 


are trying to make the plan a reality. Then 
follow from year to year reports of the plan as it 
continues functioning. Take a few examples. At 
first the planning for new churches was a very feeble 
effort. Now it has become a policy sustained over 
decades. Practically all the Unitarian churches west 
of the Hudson are the result. Take the pension for 
ministers, only twenty-five years ago regarded as de- 
sirable but quite impossible, yet by the generosity of 
many friends and lately by the Campaign now gone 
a long step forward. Turn back twenty-five years to 
the acquisition of Star Island; to the tentative and 
somewhat apologetic notices of the first meetings. 
Come down to the period ten years ago when efforts 
were made to purchase the island, and its dedication 
five years ago. More recently, as in an illustration of 
the emergency news, vital to every chureh in our 
Fellowship, take the horrible welter of misfortune 
that has engulfed the Transylvanian Churches. For 
their relief our churches gave $45,000. All the news 
about this great need, and word of our effort to meet 
it, went into thousands of homes through the pages of 
Tue Recister. These are but a few of the proofs. 
Tue REGISTER is a cohesive force binding us together, 
our medium of exchange, our village newspaper, our 
trade journal, our voices raised in remonstrance, in 
appeal, in good cheer, and even in laughter. 

Some event, like a centennial celebration, brings 
squarely before us the worth of what we usually take 
for granted. -It is inevitable and proper that the 
vehicle should be forgotten or ignored in the im- 
portance of the journey. Yet if any accident happens 
to the vehicle, then the journey is forgotten in the 
attempts to regain the means of transportation: On 
the Western Plain, when the horses died, the prairie 
was abandoned. Sometimes the family” wandered 


westward over an almost unmarked trail and finally 
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died of want. If only the horses could have been 
saved, they might have been saved. Because many 
teams endured the journey. The West was popu- 
lated and the prairies of yesterday have become the 
States of to-day. So many a cause has hesitated, been 


stopped and lost because it could not arrive, just for 
_ want of communication. 
dreamed in the desert and have never been made ef- 


Great thoughts have been 


fective because there was no way to carry them to 
the eyes and hearts of others. 

On this hundredth birthday we review a tremen- 
dous effort. Adequately supported from the start to 
the present day, courageously maintained through one 


hundred years of pure idealism and faith without 
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guile, as free from prejudice as any journal that has 
ever been published, it stands before us one hundred 
years old. No liberal-minded man could review the 
files of Tur Recister for the century without emotion 
and affection and thanksgiving. Men will gather a 
century hence to look back over the century,. and 
again to look forward from their larger day with 
hope. They will think of the present as small, but 
they will see in the opening of the second century a 
spirit which they will admire and which they will 
imitate, and much of that spirit is due to the. Editor 
of our journal, who with untiring labor, excellent 
ability, and unfailing faith leaves us in his debt and 
helps bring in the larger day. 


The Conclusion of 


the Whole Matter 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President WALKER. The evening would not be com- 
plete unless we have just a word, one serious word, on 
the subject of the independence of journalism, generally 
speaking. I must say that Mr. O’Brien’s remarks remind 
me fully as much of the modern politician as of the 
modern newspaper. I am going to ask Dr. Eliot if he 
will wind up this occasion by a two-minute speech on 
this subject of independence in journalism. (Applause, 
all rising.) ; 
_ I have been very much interested to-night 
‘by the divers views that have been called 
forth on this occasion from editors—editors 
of papers. —, 
.. My first conclusion is that this Unitarian 
denomination stands completely for freedom 
for the human mind and for independence in 
the expression of that mind, Z 

We have always been in the position of 
a small minority, and we have always fol- 
lowed leaders whose business in life was re- 
ligious controversy. ae 

I have just been reading anew Channing’s 
great sermon at Baltimore. It was an hour 
and a half of intense religious controversy 
and he expressed himself with the utmost 
freedom and the utmost independence, and he 
did not care how many men took his advice, 


how many men opposed the opinions he ad- 


vocated. 

- Now I think we have got to go on, gentle- 
men, in that same spirit, and I shall say that 
particularly to the present editor of THE 
Curistian Recrsrer. He can depend on the 
Unitarian denomination to support him in the 
exercising of a complete freedom and of a com- 
plete personal independence in his function. 

- As to the newspapers in general, I do not 
feel quite satisfied with the doctrine laid 
‘down by my friend Mr. O’Brien, because that 
means the abandonment by the profession of 


‘newspaper editor of leadership. 


The newspaper ought to be a great moral, 


- religious influence in the modern community. 


Pi . \ 


That leadership cannot be maintained, can- 
not be even illustrated if the object of every 
ereat newspaper is to meet the views of the 
largest possible number of buyers of the 
paper. That means abandonment of leader- 
ship in the intellectual and moral world of to- 
day. ; 

I do not think that a worthy view of the 
position of the editor of a newspaper or of the 
owners of anewspaper. And thinking that, I 
do not believe that is to be the view of the 
editor of the great newspaper in our country, 
or indeed in any other. 

The newspaper editor ought to imagine a 
leadership for his paper in the moral and re- 
ligious and business world. To that end he 
will need an assured position from his em- 
ployers, just the kind of position that Prof. 
Edwin F’. Gay now holds as editor of the New 
York Evening Post. He took the place as 
editor on condition that he should be entirely 
free, and the chief owner of that paper, not 
holding Professor Gay’s opinions when he en- 
listed Professor Gay in the service, has stead- 
ily given Gay a complete independence as 
editor of that paper. Why? Because both 
the owner and the editor hold the same view 
of the right and moral influence of the press 
in a democracy. 

That word ‘‘democracy’’ leads me to say 
that I have not been able to entertain at all 
the idea so commonly expressed nowadays 
that we are witnessing any sort of a decline 
of civilization. In my opinion we are wit- 
nessing precisely the opposite, an extraordi- 
nary step forward in civilization, a step for- 
ward taken under the most awful circum- 
stances of calamity and distress and suffer- 
ing, but still of a perfectly visible advance in 
human civilization. 
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Under Dr. Bisbee’s Editorship 


From Goop-Lucx To GioucesterR. By Frederick A. 
Bisbee. Boston: The Murray Press. 


Dr. Bisbee explains that the book is “the 
product of historic necessity.” It com- 
memorates the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Universalist 
Church, and its object is to gather in one vol- 
ume so far as possible the historic episodes of 
Universalism. In pursuit of this object 
Dr. Bisbee went about the work of collecting 
material. Much of the writing he left to 
others, his part being that of editor. One 
hundred and fifty years ago John Murray 
landed from a sloop anchored in Barnegat Bay 
on the coast of New Jersey near a place known 
as Good-Luck Point. Here he met an un- 
lettered farmer-fisherman, Thomas Potter, 
who revealed to him his mission as the founder 
of Universalism in America. The book de- 
scribes the story of the rise and growth of the 
Universalist Church from that memorable 
day down to the celebration last August at 
Gloucester, Mass. Many of the notable men 
and women of the Universalist Church have 
contributed chapters. The book is fully 
illustrated with portraits of prominent persons 
and with scenes connected with the history 
of the movement. The volume should appeal 
to every one interested in the history and 
progress of religion in America. 


A Bedtime Story 


Tue PemBroke Mason Arrarir. By George Barton. 


Boston: The Page Company. 1920. 


Those who like detective stories will doubt- 
less like this, but they will not like it tre- 
mendously. There is a profusion of clues, 
suspected persons, apparent motives, and all 
the paraphernalia of such tales. If the author 
had been alittle more skilful in concealing the 
real villain, he might have furnished a real 
surprise in his dénowement. As it is, one 
cannot help wondering why the people in 


the book are not as clever as the reader. But 
it is a readable ‘‘bedtime story.” 
Dr. Mellone’s Model Book 
Toe New TrsTaAMENT AND Mopern Lirg. By 


Sydney Herbert Mellone. London: The Lindsey Press. 


1921. 


If there is a better book, for the general 
reader, on the moral principles of Jesus and 
their application in the life of our own time, 
the reviewer has not seen it... Written from 
a background of adequate scholarship, able to 
distinguish the real thought of Jesus from its 
interpretative accretions, at every point re- 
sisting the temptation to explain away or 
modernize or weaken the straightforward 
counsels of the Gospel, Dr. Mellone’s treat- 
ment none the less sets the reader free from 
that pernicious bondage to the letter which 
has so long hindered the fuller dominance of 
Jesus’ moral leadership. Just now, when 
there is on every side a demand to know how 
Jesus would meet the complicated problems 
that beset us, such a discussion will come 
with emancipating power to many perplexed 
souls. 

The author is one of the ablest living ex- 
ponents of English Unitarianism, a profound 
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scholar in the fields of philosophy and theo- 
logy, and a writer of persuasiveness and charm. 
These pages are a model of what such discus- 
sion ought to be: lucid, penetrating, sugges- 
tive, saying enough, yet not lapsing into 
personal homily, frank, sincere, modest. We 
congratulate author and publishers in Eng- 
land on the production of this book, and 
ourselves in America on the opportunity to 
read it. 


Adolescent Girls 

FIRESIDE STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS. 
By Margaret W., Eggleston. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

The word “fireside” in the title is mis- 
leading until one notes the dedication of 
this book to the Camp Fire Girls. The 
stories are to be told to girls rather than 
to be read by them. The author writes 
from a rich experience in dealing with 
adolescent girls. She is now Instructor 
in Story-telling in the School of Religious 
Education at Boston University. These 
short sketches are in the main talks about 
religion in practice. They are especially 
suited for telling to classes and clubs, at 
the service of worship, and in the church 
school. The book does not put its best 
foot forward. ,The first story is much 
less interesting and attractive than are 
others in the book. Nearly all of them 
are of the type of stories written with a 
purpose and so have nmiore teaching value 
than value as literature. Conditions that 
surround girls in the home, school, church, 
and society are presented. Girls’ prob- 
lems are met by these stories, in telling 
what girls did in similar situations. The 


| teacher will find here a mine of incidents 


and illustrations that are at once prac- 
tical and stimulating. 


A Joyous Romance 


FLoop Tipp. By Sara Ware Bassett. 
ton: Little Brown & Co. 

The Taming of Zenas Henry and The 
Harbor Road proved Miss Bassett’s inti- 
mate understanding of people and places 
on Cape Cod and her ability to make 
readers feel at home in a New England 
community, in which many of them have 
already an inherited interest. The joy- 
ous romance, which is the heart of the 
story, plays itself out with only natural 
and inevitable complications, but it serves 
also to reflect the characters of an entire 
set of friends and neighbors, some of 
whom shone by their own light in the 
earlier books. Miss Bassett writes with 
especial charm of men ‘and women who 
are not turned out of conventional social 
moulds. Her quick sense of humor and 
enjoyment of characteristic incidents com- 
bine with her belief in human goodness to 
produce characters that are lovable even 
in their oddities,—indeed, their oddities 
themselves are often lovable. Patient 
Willie Spence the inventor; Jack Nicker- 
son’s belated love-story; Janoah’s jealous 
rage when his place as confidant was in 
danger; Celestina’s conflicts between 
housewifely common sense and respect 
for Willie’s ideas: these are congenial 
material for a writer who has done good 
work in fiction and promises much for the 
future. 
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Sympathy Excessive 

WHat I Saw In Russia. By George Lans- 
bury. New York: Boni and Liveright. 1920. 

What Mr. Lansbury saw in Russia is 
much at variance with the observations 
of a socialist like Mrs. Snowden, a com- 
munist like Bertrand Russell, a disinter- 
ested artist like Mrs. Clare Sheridan, or 
a patient and critical student like William 
Adams Brown, Jr. Mr. Lansbury’s own 
pages show that he saw with an excess of 
sympathy, that he glosses painful facts 
with specious apologetic art, and that his 
enthusiastic optimism about the Bolshevist 
rule reflects simply what its agents told 
him. Owing to barriers of language he 
could talk directly to few people and his 
appointments were made for him by Bol- 
shevist agents. 

His reports of educational conditions 
show a ludicrous credulity. ‘Universities 
are springing up everywhere’; when the 
sentence was written, one-half of the fac- 
ulty at Petrograd had died of starvation, 
or by suicide to shorten the sufferings of 
starvation. “DLunacharsky, the Education 
Minister, is well known throughout the 
world as one of the leading education- 
alists.” In this sentence Mr. Lansbury is 
obviously an echo of some informant. 
Other people know that Lunacharsky after 
wasting his inherited fortune by a career 
of idle dissipation in Paris was conveyed 
by the Germans to Russia as an apt tool 
to serve their interests in the demoraliza- 
tion of his native land. There is room 
for doubt, then, about what Mr. Lansbury 
saw and heard in Russia. According to 
him, industry was not at a standstill; 
only useless labor had been abolished. 
“There is a better, more equal distribu- 
tion of the necessaries of life than ever 
before.” Clothing is cheaper, indeed in 
some parts of Petrograd “food is free and 
also necessaries such as boots and e¢loth- 
ing.’ There was no interference with 
voting. ‘“Lenin’s whole life seems to be 
that of one of the saints of old.” Lenin 
will be enshrined in the hearts of all 
Socialists worthy of the name; he is in 
very deed a father of his people. Itisa 
tragedy, in Lansbury’s view, that the un- 
sympathetic Peter Kropotkin should scorn 
and condemn all the methods of the Soviet 
government. The difficulties of the Bol- 
shevist rule are all due to other countries. 
“Tf ever peace is made and publication of 
documents is allowed, the Russian people © 
will be in a position to indict through 
their agents the Governments of Europe 
and America with almost every crime in 
the decalogue. Lying, thieving, false 
swearing, vice of every description, 
coupled with murder,—of all these crimes 
some of these agents have been guilty, 
and all for one purpose—the overthrow of 
the Soviet system.” In America, we learn, 
thousands are put in prison without trial 
and only on suspicion. : 7 

It is probable that Mr. Lansbury, who 
by an error of judgment allowed the Bol- 
shevists to finance liberally his London 
paper, was not a good observer in Russia 
and that his information even about — 
England and America is not to be trusted. 
It is disquieting to be assured by his 


American publisher that he is the “idol of = 


the common people in England.” fF. A. 0. 
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On Religious Themes’ 

Turn WoruipD Bryonp. By Justin Hartley 
Moore. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
1920. 

Mr. Moore, who is a professor in the 
College of the City of New York, has 
given us here a compilation of passages 
from Oriental and primitive religions, 
most of which deal with the hope of im- 
mortality. The passages are hrief, well 
chosen, and in some cases unusual; each 
is paralleled by some text from Jesus; and 
all together they make a suggestive study 
of comparative religions, testifying to the 
universal longing of the soul of man. 


How tro Pray. By Charles Lewis Slattery, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
(1920. 3 

The way to pray is after the manner 
that Jesus taught his disciples when he 
gave them what we call the Lord's Prayer ; 
and Dr. Slattery’s little book is a very 
comprehensive and thorough analysis of 
that prayer through its six petitions, 
which, despite the many books written 
on this subject, will prove fresh and in- 
spiring to great numbers of readers. Dr. 
Slattery reminds us that the real prayer 
comes from within, but says that we 
should not fear the dangers of formalism 
in the use of this oft-repeated prayer 
in which are found all our best human 
aspirations. 


Tue CaLL TO Unity. By William T. Man- 
ning. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1920. 

These lectures, delivered last May at 
Kenyon College by the newly elected 
Bishop of New York, were put in form 
for publication prior to the Lambeth Con- 
ference, but are quite in accord with the 
official pronouncement of that body. Dr. 
Manning believes that Christian Unity is 
the greatest question before the world 
to-day, lying back of all our other prob- 
lems, national and international. He 
points out that it must come slowly and 
naturally, requiring uniformity only in 
those things which, he says, are essen- 
tial to a common Christian faith and life. 
In conclusion he dwells upon the oppor- 
tunity of the Anglican Communion, not 
because it offers a “compromise cautiously 
taken to escape extremes,” but because, in 
his opinion, it is both Catholic and Prot- 
estant. 


Wells in Russia 


Russia IN THE SHapows. By H. G. Wells. 
York: George H. Doran Company. A 

Mr. Wells takes a sympathetic attitude 
toward the Bolshevik régime, concluding that 
under present disturbed conditions, it is the 
best possible government for Russia. He 
dreams of a recreated Russia, adding that if 
the country is not stabilized it may collapse 
‘and carry Western civilization with it. Mr. 
Wells talked with Lenine in the Kremlin and 


New 


’ describes him as ‘‘a little man whose feet 


scarcely touch the ground as he sits on the 
edge of his chair.”’ He spoke of him as having 
a head shaped like that of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
with the same “domed, slightly one-sided 
cranium. He has a pleasant, quick-changing 
brownish face, with a lively smile.” Mr. 
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particular the United States, must recognize | whom in one way or another were benefited by 


the Bolshevik Government, since that is the | the Red Cross. American citizens are coming 


only authority in Russia. If this is not done, 
he predicts that Russia with one year more of 
civil war will sink out of civilization. A safe 
and effectual medium for dealing with Bol- 
shevik Russia would be some sort of interna- 
tional trust. He says, “I interpret the 
writing on the Eastern Wall of Europe.” 
Russia in the Shadows is an interesting but 
not close study of that unfortunate country. 


A Genial Philosophy 


Tue Lire Inpreep. By John Franklin Genung. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

The late beloved professor of literary and 
Biblical interpretation in Amherst College has 
added°a remarkable volume to the Amherst 
Books, a group being published contempo- 
raneously with the celebration of the com- 
pletion of Amherst’s first century. Professor 
Genung reviews for common men the Scrip- 
ture teaching of immortality, adding conclu- 
sions formed in a long life of wide and pains- 
taking study. The author speaks of life 
as it must be lived on the larger scale, 
supporting his argument from evolutionary 
science and from Scripture conceptions. He 
describes the twilight stratum as the empire 
of law and fate into which the spirit ventures 
carrying its burden and craving release. It 
is the supreme historic venture of the soul, 
for we cannot imagine our friends as dead. 
“They heard the sunset gun, rested a little 
on their arms, but at sunrise were again 
marching on refreshed and renewed to the 
service and victories of a brighter day.” In 
these days of the occult The Life Indeed comes 
with inspiring originality. 


God, Man, the Universe 


By Richard Larue 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


WHat AND WHERE 1s Gop? 
Swain. 

Dr. Swain has made an exhaustive study of 
the human need of God. He has written a 
book that is mainly analytical. Its back- 
ground is suffering humanity seeking to know 
a God of good, and much of the material is the 
result of the author’s actual contact with men 
wishing to believe in Infinite Justice. The 
book does not rise to high levels of thought. 
Its value lies in a possible appeal to those who 
require readily perceived avenues of approach 
to God. Such persons will undoubtedly de- 
rive benefit from selected passages. 


Three War Books 


Wines or War. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This book is a thoroughgoing study of the 
aéroplane service of the United States. It 
describes all phases of the service: invention, 
engineering, development, production, and 
actual work. The war came to an end as 
America was getting ready to send swarms of 
aéroplanes and numbers of trained aviators 
to France. The magnitude of the work, and 
what it would have become in the course of 
another year is told in convincing fashion. 
The part of the United States in the aéroplane 
service needed to be explained. 


Tue Passinec Lecions. By George Buchanan life. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This is a story of the American Red Cross 
Staff in Great Britain. One million American 


_ Wells concludes that Western powers, and in | soldiers passed through England, most of 


By Thomas Macfarlane Knappen. 


to realize the immense part played by welfare 
organizations in winning the war. The ac- 
count of Red Cross activities in England 
makes an appeal that is always interesting 
and often intense. One realizes the noble 
character of the work done by the Red Cross. 


Wits tHe DovucHsoys IN France. By Edward 
Hungerford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Edward Hungerford has done for the Red 
Cross in his book what Katherine Mayo did 
for the Y. M. C. A. in That Damn Y. He has 
related in telling fashion the heroisms and 
devotion of the indispensable work of Red 
Cross men and women on the firing line. 
The book does not exhaust the facts. Mr. 
Hungerford must have left much untold. 
Many an American Red Cross worker is 
honored in the description. 


There is a sense of solidity about a Law 
of Nature which belongs to nothing else 
in the world. Here, at least, amid all 
that is shifting, is one thing sure; one 


thing outside ourselves that holds on its 


Way eternally, incorruptible and unde- 
filed—Henry Drummond. 


ee | 


What an Eminent Librarian says: The 
Librarian of one of the largest Public Libraries 
in America writes: “For some years I have taken 
special pains to secure for our shelves all the 
books of real value on the Bible that have been 
published in this country and England, and I 
want to say that, in my judgment, Dr. Sunder- 
land’s work, Tue OricIn AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BrB1E, ts the best that has appeared from the 
pen of any scholar. I recommend it above all 
others.” 
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Treasures 
BLANCHE F. GILE 


The teddy-bear lies on the table, 

Two dollies sprawl flat on the floor, 

And the hobby-horse claims for his stable 
The jog by the dining-room door; 

My chair holds a calico bunny, 

A jumping-jack swings from-above, . 

And each is a treasure to Sonny, 

Miss Muffett, and wee Lady Love. 


Innumerable times have I told them 

That seattering toys makes me vexed, 
Half-dismayed and half-laughing I scold them, 
“What will you be leaving ’round next?” 
But I pick up the battered clown, “Funny,” 
As I’d nestle a wing-weary dove, 

For he is the treasure to Sonny, 

Miss Muffett, and wee Lady Love. 


With nerves that are tired and a-jangle 

From childish confusion and noise, 

I hasten to straighten the tangle, 

But gently I handle their toys, 

Lest I; by my heedlessly grieving 

A worshipful small devotee, 

Should break some fine thread that is weaving 
My treasures to home and to me. 


A Pair of Mountain May-baskets 


MARJORIB DILLON 

“Tf Aunt Marian hadn’t sent us these 
pretty baskets of candy from the city, it 
wouldn’t seem a bit like the first of May,” 
remarked Jean Allen to her brother Ar- 
thur, as they perched on a counter in their 
father’s village store and munched deli- 
cious chocolates. 

“Looks more like merry Christmas out- 
side tWan merry May,” replied Arthur, 
glancing out at the whirling snowflakes. 

“Wouldn’t it be fine to live back Hast 
where it’s truly spring and we’d gather 
wild-flowers in the woods?’ exclaimed 
Jean, eagerly. “Fill pretty baskets with 
spring beauties and ’paticas and-arbutus, 
and hang them on people’s door-knobs? 
Oh, dear! No use for us to think of May- 
baskets.’ She shivered to hear the keen 
whistle of the wind that never tired of 
sweeping from the frozen rocky heights. 

“Well, there’s nobody to hang baskets to, 
anyway,’ Arthur reminded, so Jean bit 
deeply into a delicious squashy cream for 
consolation. Just then, Mr. Allen, who 
kept the post-office in one corner of his 
general store, came out from sorting the 
mail. The train had broken through the 
drifts after several days’ delay, and the 
hill people had not yet straggled in for 
the belated mail. 

“Folks will be coming in soon, so you 

can help,” Mr. Allen told the children, who 
delighted in waiting on customers. “You 
can pick out canned goods and get the 
orders ready, Arthur, and Jean can wrap 
things.” Promptly the willing pair stood 
waiting eagerly for the first customer to 
enter. 
' “T’]l give you a dime apiece,” promised 
their father, as, with a flurry of snow and 
a stamping of feet, neighbors began drop- 
ping in for supplies and mail. For an hour 
the Allens were very busy. Then in 
friendly groups the hill people trudged 
away. ; 
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“None of the Hobbses were in,” reflected 


Jean, who had heard some one mention | 


the homestead family, the parents and 
five children, crowded in a two-room cabin 
on Bear Creek. “I wonder if all the chil- 
dren have whooping-cough. They haven’t 
been to school lately.” 

Mr. Allen scowled thoughtfully. For 
some time Mr. J. Hobbs had owed Mr. 
Allen a considerable sum for groceries. 
Two letters waited in the post-office for 
the same Mr. Hobbs, one having arrived 
the previous week and another to-day. 
The twins waited by the big stove for 
father to lock up and start home. 

Evidently Jean’s mind was on the 
homestead family. “Do you remember, 
they néver brought lunch?” she asked 
Arthur, her sunny face clouding. “Dave 
and Mary pretended they’ never felt hun- 
gry at noon. But when I slipped Mary a 
sandwich, how she ate it!” 

“Same way with Dave,” Arthur told 
her soberly. “What if they are honestly 
hungry all the time!” 

Jean’s eyes grew wide and worried at 
this dreadful suggestion. ‘They do look so 
she sighed; then as her father 
handed a brand-new dime to each of his 
clerks she broke off: “Oh, what a pretty 
one! Daddy,” she queried anxiously, 
“do you s’pose the Hobbses are sick and 
hungry ?” 

“Well, we don’t know that they are,” 
said her father, a bit impatiently. “Folks 
that can’t pay their bills’— But he got 
no farther, for Jean threw herself on him 
impulsively. 

“Let us take our’ pay out in another 
way !” she begged excitedly. “I’ve thought 


of a nice, funny basket for the Hobbses!| 


We'll take it to them”’— 

“In this storm?” 
ing out into the snow. . 

“The burros won’t mind,’ 
“Smoke and Rowdy are getting fat and 
lazy. Oh, let’s hurry!” she coaxed as 
her father and brother stood as if dazed. 

Arthur thought it silly to go all that 
distance with a “silly May-basket,” but 
Daddy Allen understood. With a twinkle 


gasped Arthur, peer-;supper that waited. . 
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recovering from grippe.’ 
began ‘to unpack the well-filled baskets 
her tears splashed on bacon and coffee. 
By the time she and Mary discovered the 
cake and preserves, the little Hobbses 
were chattering like hungry crows in sight 
of a feast. Mrs. Hobbs spoke broken 
words of appreciation to Jean, who was 


B.| passing raisins all around. 


Meanwhile Mr. Hobbs had been reading 
his letters; and with a note of new strength 
and courage he called to his wife: “It’s 
from Brother Tom! Evyerything’s coming 
out fine, just as you said it would.” To 
the visitors he explained: “There was 
some trouble about a legacy left my 
brother and me from the estate of a rel- 
ative, but it’s settled at last, and Tom 
says we're to come right away.” His 
fingers shook as he held aloft a check 
enclosed in that day’s letter. “This is a 
lucky May Day greeting,” he smiled, “and 
bless your hearts for bringing it. This, 
will pay our debts and take us all back 


to the little farm that’s waiting in 
Illinois.” 

“Seems as good as having a fairy god- 
mother,’ Mary shyly told Jean, who was 


busy accepting an old rag doll from the 
baby, and holding the little sticky-fingered. 
twins by turns on her lap. 

When the Allens started home in the 
dusk they were followed by the hearty 
thank-yous of the whole family, while Mr. 
Hobbs insisted on pencilling a note to as- 
sure Mr. Allen he would pay his bill at 
once. ; 

“Here come the basket-eers!” cried 
Daddy Allen as the children ran in, 
breathless and laughing. 

“We'll not forget this May Day in a 
hurry!” exclaimed Jean, sniffing the good 
Neither did the 


Hobbses. In the fall came a bag of nuts 


* declared Jean.|from the Illinois farm, and the following 


May Day another package travelled hun- 
dreds of miles to a little mountain town. 
It was a basket of delicious maple-sugar 
cakes,—‘‘a May Day message” from the 
Hobbses to their friends, the Allens. | 


he picked up two splint baskets, saying, |. 


“Of course two dimes’ worth of groceries 
would hardly fill a hollow tooth”; then 
generously, “Help yourself, little girl, I 
won’t charge any one a cent.” 

Jean waited only to give him a bear- 
like hug, then flew for the potato-bin. 
“You get sugar and coffee and butter,” 
she commanded Arthur, eagerly. Her 
fingers flew with her tongue, and Arthur, 
catching the spirit, piled things neatly into 
the baskets, while their father prepared 
a roast, a slab of bacon, and some fine 
ham. Then while Arthur went to get the 
burros, Jean raced home to tell mother, 
who donated fresh bread and a pound- 
cake. “If there’s room for preseryes’— 
she said, and was quickly assured: “There 
is. Mary dotes on strawberry.” 

Then the May-basket Brigade advanced 
blithely over the bridge and ascended a 
steep slope in the face of the storm. But 
hill children are used to weather, and 
Jean and Arthur enjoyed the trip hugely. 
It was a surprised and delighted family 
that received them in the tiny cabin by 
the creek. Sure enough, the children had 
been “whooping,” and the father was just 


If You Were a Girl in Japan 
EDNA S. KNAPP 


There would be three days in the year 
to which you would look forward as we 
do to Christmas, the Feast of Dolls. ‘Then 
for a few delightful days you would cook 
really-truly meals over a tiny brazier and 
serve them to your dolls. After that, the 
precious. dolls would be put safely away 
in a fireproof receptacle in the yard until 
the next year. You know Japanese houses 
burn very easily, and there must be some 
safe place to keep the images handed 
down from generation to generation. Often 
the garments these little figures wear are 
very valuable. ; 

You would not be quite so eager to go 
to school as your brothers are, though 
now Japanese girls do expect to be edu- 
cated. Japan has as many people who- 


can read and write as any country. You — 


would learn first to be polite and cheer- 
ful, and smile all the time. You might 
take pride in the fact that, while men. 


wrote the works of learning in the early — 


ages of the Empire, women created the 


~ Ee 28 1921 


When the mother — 
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literary language. Anyway, you would 
find the long closed ends of your kimono 
sleeves very handy to carry things in 
going to and from school. 

You would learn from babyhood never, 
never to drop or spill things on the mat- 
ting. You would understand that it is 
hardly worse to burn down a friend’s 


house by accident than to spill anything 


on the matting. You would know that 
the way to keep a house clean is to do 
everything possible out of doors, such as 
washing your face in the morning. You 
would wonder at the strange ways of 
foreigners, who take off their clean hats 
on going into the house and keep on their 
dusty shoes that must soil the matting. 
The Japanese do not wear shoes in the 
house; they have immaculate white socks. 

You would expect to wear your hair in 
certain stereotyped ways when you grew 
up. Then any one could tell at a glance 
whether you were maid, wife, or widow, or 
one who never expected to marry again. 

You might love the chrysanthemum flag 
as much as we love “Old Glory.” Your 
heart might thrill with pride every time 
you saw it waving against some back- 
ground of greenery (for frequent rains 
make Japan an evergreen country) or 
borne along some crowded street. But 
almost always it would be your brother 
who earried it. It is only on the rarest 
of occasions that a girl may carry the 
Japanese flag. Then she must wear a cer- 
tain graceful costume that never varies 
and is made every stitch by hand. And 
if you were the lucky girl who carried 
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the precious banner in public, you would 
have something to tell about proudly as 
long as you lived. 


A Costly Gift 


Madame Curie, who plans to visit this 
country in May, recently wrote to Mrs, Will- 
iam B. Meloney of 33 West Twelfth Street, 
New York City, to express her appreciation 
of the plan of American women to give her 
one gram of radium, the value of which is 
$100,000. In her letter Madame Curie says 
it is easier to find radium for medical experi- 
mentation than for purely scientific purposes, 
and that the gift of America’s women will 
help her greatly in her scientific work. Mrs. 
Meloney was prompted to interest her coun- 
try women to make the gift because some 
months ago in Paris she learned that Madame 
Curie, in her war work for France’s dis- 
abled sons, had given away all the radium 
she had, and, as she was dependent upon her 
salary as teacher in Paris University, she had 
no money to buy more of the precious 
element. 


‘*Big Bertha’’ Secret 


Since the war the Allies have spent 
much time trying to find the “Big Ber- 
thas,” those guns which threw shells for 
a distance of seventy miles from the 
German lines into the city of Paris. At 


last they demanded information from th’ 
Government, and the answer is reported 
as follows: There were no Big Berthas. 
The “super-guns” were-made by joining 


AOL 


two or three ordinary long fourteen-inch 
naval guns, like hundreds of those sur- 
rendered to the Allies since the Armis- 
tice. An inner tube was inserted part- 
way into the gun, reducing its bore! by 
about eight inches and extending as far 
back as the powder chamber. The gun 
was then reinforced by a strong outer 
casing. By this device the Germans had 
a gun of great power adapted to use on 
an eight-inch projectile a charge of pow- 
der intended for a fourteen-inch projec- 
tile. Nor was it a secret of the Germans 
alone. Every ordnance expert knows the 
principle, but, because accuracy must be 
sacrificed in carrying it out, it had not 
been tried. In this case, though the Ger- 
mans had the whole city of Paris for a 
big target, they failed sometimes to hit 
it. What they wanted most to hit was 
the Hotel de Ville, but in that they failed 
every time. 


Cats on the Pay-roll 


Every one knows how valuable dogs 
are to guard property, but the service of 
cats has been overlooked. Every city has 
many cats entered on its pay-roll. The 
salary of the cats buys them food and 
provides generally for their comfort. One 
large New York warehouse lost over $800 
worth of merchandise in one year through 
the depredations of rats and mice. Four 
cats were put in the warehouse and three 
dollars a month allowed them for food. 
Many banks, offices, and storehouses know 
the value of cats as custodians and would 
not try to do business without their aid. 
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Springtime 
ADDISON FLETCHER ANDREWS 


Old Mother Harth these many moons hath slept, 
Enveloped in her snow-white counterpane ; 
The while mankind, as exiles, sorely wept, 
Dame Nature, too, shed tears of hail and rain. 
The hills had lost their beauteous robes of green, 
The prattling brooks long: since refused to run ; 
Nor bird, nor flower, nor verdure could be seen, 
And all was bleak and blank beneath the sun. 


But lo, a wondrous change! The Earth 
Awakes; her blanket lays aside; 
Nature revives, and all is mirth, 
The flowers and grass no longer hide. 


With the birds it is wing-time, 
With the vines it is cling-time, 
With the children ‘tis swing-time, 
With the lovers 'tis ring-time, 

In all hearts it is sing-time,— 

God be thanked for the Springtime ! 


Bible Stories for Children 


An article in which the author proposes to 
distinguish truth from fact 


JAMES S. STEVENS 
University of Maine 

In a recent number of Scribner’s Magazine 
there appeared an article on “Literature in the 
Grades,” in which a plea is made for the 
awakening of a literary appreciation very 
early in the school life of the child. Among 
other suggested pieces of literature adapted 
to the comprehension of children is put down a 
list of Bible stories. This is as it ought to be. 
Not only because they are good literature and 
should be known to every scholar, but also 
because they appeal strongly to young people 
at about grammar-school age. Senator Bev- 
eridge has said that the three greatest orations 
in the world are the Sermon on the Mount, 
St. Paul’s Address on Mars Hill, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. With equal propriety 
it can be said that the best short stories in the 
world should include a generous selection from 
the English Bible. The following twenty 
stories are suggested as being especially 
noteworthy :— 


1. The story of Joseph. Genesis xxxvii- 
xlviii. ; 
2. Balaam and Balak. Numbers xxii-xxiv. 
3. The capture of Jericho. Joshua vi., 
4. The wars of Gideon. Judges vi-viil. 
5. Jephthah’s daughter. Judges xi. 2 
6. The story of Samson. Judges xiv-xvi. 
7. Ruth. ‘The entire book. . 
8. David and Goliath. 1 Samuel xvii. 
9, David and Jonathan. 1 Samuel xviii-xx. 
10. Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 1 Kings 
XVill. 
11. Naboth’s vineyard. 1 Kings xxi. | 
12. The ascension of Elijah. 2 Kings ii. 


13. Esther. The entire book. mye 
14. The three Hebrew children. Daniel iii. 
15. Daniel in the lions’ den. Daniel vi. 


16. Jonah. The entire book. 

17. The good Samaritan. Luke x. 25-87. 

18. The prodigal son. Luke xv. 11-32. 

19. The healing of the lame man at Siloam 
John xix. 1-7. 

20. The shipwreck of St. Paul. 


In selecting a list of Bible stories for children 
much mental confusion would be saved if we 
should eliminate those which contain state- 
ments of unusual or miraculous events. Un- 
fortunately, however, this method of proced- 
ure would do away with some which possess 
the highest merit. In the list which I have 
given Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 
19 would have to go. This includes some of 


Acts xxvii. 
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the very best Bible stories. On the assump- 
tion that they should be left in, certain per- 
plexing problems at once confront us. No 
thoughtful boy or girl of grammar-school age 
is going to be told that the walls of Jericho 
fell down because the Israelites marched 
around them and blew their trumpets, that 
Balaam carried on a conversation with the ass 
upon which he was riding, or that Elijah 
ascended to heaven in a chariot of fire, without 
raising the question, Did these things really 
happen? ‘The situation here presented is by 
no means a new one, as it has engaged the 
attention of parents and teachers for many 
generations. There does not exist, however, 
anything like unanimity in the replies which 
have been given to these inquiries. There are 
at least three things which we can say to the 
young people when they challenge us :— 

1. We can follow the teaching of half a 
century ago and tell them that these events 
actually and literally took place. That God 
can do all things and if he chose to do certain 
unusual things in an unusual manner back in 
the early periods of history there is no occasion 
for doubt or questioning. Incidentally it may 
be said that this reply is likely to be far more 
satisfying to the giver than to the recipient, 
but the teacher has at least done his duty. 

2. The children may be told that the stories 
are not true; that they are a collection of 
fabulous anecdotes got together in some un- 
known manner at a time when credulity 
abounded and came into their present shape 
by the constant repetition of some trifling 
nucleus which grew to its present proportions 
as the story was repeated. Although we may 
be justified from a standpoint of truthfulness 
in presenting this explanation, it involves far 
too great a sacrifice of the child’s religious 
instincts to warrant its employment. 

3. A third method of answering the inquiry 
of the grammar-school child seems to possess 
neither of the weaknesses of the other two. 
Suppose we tell the children that there are 
several things to be taken into consideration 
before we say that a story is true or not true. 
If they have read “Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ let us 
tell them that as a statement of literal facts 
the story isnot true. Noman by the name of 
Christian ever started from a city of destruc- 
tion with a pack on his back and passed 
through a wicket gate and after many vicissi- 
tudes crossed a river and entered into a 
celestial city. On the other hand, let us tell 
them that the picture which John Bunyan 
drew of the Pilgrims represents quite closely 
the religious experiences of men and women 
who enter upon a life devoted to the accom- 
plishment of religious purposes. In this latter 
sense ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” is true. By a 
reasonable analogy may we not say that we 
have in the Bible a record of the aspirations of 
a race toward religious ideals of a high type? 
It does not follow that in hastening on toward 
these ideals this people was free from faults. 
It is not necessary to justify bloodthirstiness 
and cruelty in their dealing with the Canaan- 
ites, nor are we obliged to believe that in mat- 
ters like these they had the approval of the 
Almighty. We may believe, however, that 
from their own narrow viewpoint they were 
doing the will of God and so attributed to God 
many things which were certainly discredit- 
able. So, too, they doubtless believed in the 
frequent occurrence of miraculous events. 
To a nation which looked upon the earth as the 
centre of the universe it was a light thing, as 
Hezekiah put it, for the shadow of the sun to 
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go forward on the dial, or for Joshua to cause 
the sun and the moon to stand still. A 
lightning-stroke producing death might easily 
grow into a tradition that a holy man was 
taken up to heaven in a chariot of fire, and an 
unruly ass which refused to carry its owner 


further could easily give rise to the story of | 


Balaam. It would seem to be a matter of no 
great difficulty to show young people that 
there is a well-marked difference between truth 
and fact. 

“Lorna Doone’ is true if the author has 
given us a correct picture of the times in which 
the events it describes were supposed to have 
taken place. It is not at all necessary that 
Lorna and John Ridd and the various mem- 
bers of the Doone family should have been 
actors in the scenes which the book describes. 
Dickens has been accused of exaggeration, 
but that his stories are true is witnessed by the 
fact that many of the evils which he portrayed 
have been abolished. It, therefore, would not 
seem to be necessary to dodge the honest in- 
quiry of a young child when he hears the 
Bible stories for the first time. The first and 
second methods of answering his questions 
are about equally certain to lead him into 
scepticism as he comes to maturity. If the 
method which I have advocated in this article 
is judiciously followed, the Bible will have an 
increasing number of reverent students and 
intelligent believers. 


A Brave, Wise Patriot 
To the Editor of Tan Caristian Reaister: — 

The Department of Philosophy of the 
Ohio State University is appealing for sub- 
scriptions for the establishment of an annual 
prize in philosophy in memory of Ensign 
William E. Bingham, a native of England 
and a naturalized American citizen, who lost 
his life shortly after the Armistice, in the 
service of his adopted country. Mr. Bing- 
ham was graduated with high rank from the 
Meadville Theological School in 1913 and 
was later a graduate student in philosophy at 
the state universities of Michigan and Ohio. 
He received the degree of A.M. from Michi- 
gan in 1914, and as Sage Fellow in philosophy 
at Cornell he was a candidate for the doctor- 
ate in 1917. He resigned this fellowship, 
however, to enlist in the navy when the 
United States entered the war, and was 
graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in May, 1918, as a regular ensign. 
On December 6, 1918, he was drowned in 
the harbor of Tangier, when on patrol duty, 
with a boatload of sailors. 

It has occurred to me that friends of Mr. 
Bingham, and perhaps others, may wish to 
take part in the establishment of this prize 
at the Ohio State University in memory of 
his achievements as a student of philosophy, 
and of his patriotism. I shall suggest to— 
the Meadville Alumni Association, at its 
annual meeting, the propriety of placing a 
tablet in memory of Mr. Bingham in the 
common room of the School. It is estimated 
that such a tablet can be procured for about 
$30. But this should not stand in the way 
of the more adequate commemoration which 
the Department of Philosophy of the Ohio 
State University is attempting. Subscrip- 
tions to the latter may be sent to Prof. A. R. 
Chandler, Philosophy Department, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

_ F.C. Sournworrn. — 


od 
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A Church with an Educational | with the Sunday session of the School of 


Programme 


REV. CLARENCE REED 


The School of Religion of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oakland, Calif., was or- 
ganized last September. It published at 
the same time a programme of the pro- 
posed educational activities of the church. 
The sense in which education is used in 
this programme has been defined by 
Thomas Dayidson, ‘‘to develop man’s ideal 
nature.” The purpose of the School of 
Religion is to inspire persons to observe 
facts and their relationship to life, form 
judgments, think for themselves, and as 
Froebel said, “to build up a life which 


_ should be everywhere in touch with God, 


with physical nature, and humanity at 
large.” 

Three fundamental ideas have been em- 
phasized: (1) The activities of the church 
that are educational in character should 
be co-ordinated; (2) religious education 
should be adapted to the age of the person 
to whom it is imparted, and it should 
appeal to the whole ‘personality,—it 
should begin at birth and end only with 
death; (8) a successful programme must 
take into consideration the location of the 
church and the neighborhood to which it 
appeals. : 

Oakland, a city of 216,000 inhabitants, 
is a great shipbuilding and manufacturing 
centre. The programme of the School of 
Religion has been developed to meet the 
needs of Oakland. 

The Sunday-school was incorporated as 
part of the School of Religion. A study 
class in religion is as necessary to the 

“development of a church as a seminar 
to the research work of a university. Such 
a class is held Wednesday evenings under 
the name of Unity Club, with an average 
attendance of thirty. The general sub- 
ject this church year is “The Evolution of 
the Old Testament.” An outline with bib- 
liography is prepared for each lecture. At 
the close of the address, there is a general 
discussion. The adult class in connection 


Religion meets at 10 a.m. Prof. William 
S. Morgan gave a series of lectures, ex- 
tending over four months, on “Interna- 
tional Relations.” President Earl M. Wil- 
bur is giving an enlightening course of 
lectures on the “Evolution of Unitarianism 
in England and Ameriéa.” 

The primary and intermediate depart- 
ments of the School of Religion are using 
the Beacon Series of lessons. <A class of 
pupils of the high-school age is studying 
the ideal elements in the modern drama, 
under the leadership of a capable teacher. 
The members of the class gave a one-act 
play as part of the Christmas entertain- 
ment, and they are preparing another play 
to be given in the spring. 

As one of the co-ordinated activities of 
the School of Religion, the minister is 
giving a series of illustrated art lectures 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alli- 
ance. The lectures of this year are on the 
old masters,—Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, and Murillo. There has been 
an average attendance of fifty. 

The church has faced the problem of 
placing this educational programme of 
our church before the people of Oakland. 
Cards of invitation have been sent to 
those who might be interested. A folder 
announcing the educational activities of 
the School of Religion and its related or- 
ganizations was widely distributed. 

As the result of a number of experi- 
ments, it has been decided that newspaper 
advertising is the most effective method of 
publicity. An educational advertising 
campaign has been conducted in the three 
Oakland papers during the past three 
months. The ordinary time-table church 
advertisements published in newspapers 
on Saturday or Sunday have been found 
to have slight value. The underlying pur- 
pose in our advertising campaign has been 
to develop the constructive ideas of liberal 
religion. From week to week a two-and- 
one-half inch double-column advertisement 
has been inserted in the newspapers. The 
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following example gives an- idea of the 
substance :-— 


H. G. WELLS SAYS: 


“This is the end and the beginning of 
an age. This is something far greater 
than the French Revolution, and we live 
in it.” Days and weeks to-day have the 
importance of years and decades in the 
past. We are passing into a new age as 
great as the dawn of the Christian era, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
Blizabethan period. 

You are invited to hear Rey. Clarence 
Reed speak Sunday at 11 a.m. on the sub- 
ject “The New Age,” at the 

FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Fourteenth and Castro Streets, 
adjoining the Main Public Library 

What has been the result of this cam- 
paign of educational advertising? The 
congregations and the offerings have in- 
creased. Some advertisements have nat- 
urally attracted more persons to the ser- 
vices of the church than others. There 
has been a marked ‘increase in the at- 
tendance of men at the services of the 
church. In order to make of the church a 
great educational institution for the in- 
culeation of religious and ethical ideals, 
it must have a corps of trained workers. 
We face the problem as to the means of 
obtaining the money necessary to carry 
out this larger programme. There is no 
minister qualified to. carry out this pro- 
gramme alone. The question that each 
church must ask itself is, “Are we will- 
ing to pay the price in time, thought, and. 
money that is required to fulfil our larger 
mission to this age?” There is truth in 
the words of Delitzsch, “Let us under- 
stand that all things earthly are in living 
motion and that standing still means 
death.” 


The first great moral force, after 
martyrdom, which aroused the degenerate 
people of the old Roman world from the 
torpor and egotism and sensuality which 
were preparing the way for violenee and 
ruin was the Christian pulpit—J/ohn Lord. 


An Excellent Investment Opportunity 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY OF BROCKTON 


CAPITAL STOCK 


This Company, organized in 1883, was one of the first companies in the country to do an electric lighting 


and power business. 


Dividends have been paid continuously since 1885. 


annum, payable February 1st and quarterly. 


PRICE TO YIELD ABOUT 7.40% 


Present rate of dividends $10 per 


Exempt from the Massachusetts and the Normal Federal Income Taxes 


COLLINS, SPALDING & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


‘SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Whatever the other 
players do, help me, 
O God, always to 
play the game square. 


Katherine Paine Sutton 


Cc. W. WENDTE 


The recent passing to higher life of a gifted 
and admirable woman widely known in our 
religious fellowship, Mrs. Katherine Paine 
Sutton, deserves appreciative and kindly men- 
tion in a journal which she prized so highly, 
and to which in former days she was a con- 
tributor. Descended from a New England 
family of consideration—among her direct 
ancestors being Supreme Justice and United 
States Senator Elijah Paine of Vermont, and 
General Nathanael Greene of Revolutionary 
fame—she was left an orphan at an early age. 


Reared in the family of an uncle, the late} 


Charles Paine, eminent as an engineer and 
president of important American railway 
systems, she displayed in her youth artistic 
and literary tastes, which together with her 
charming personality and spiritual-minded- 
ness won her the friendship of persons of dis- 
tinction, such as Rev. Robert Collyer, Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, and Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke. Early marriage and motherhood, 
with incidental vicissitudes and trials, and 
the lifelong handicap of delicate health, only 
deepened her natural religiousness, and de- 
veloped in her a strain of mystical piety com- 
bined with clear and rational thinking on 
spiritual topics, which is not infrequently 
met with in our liberal fellowship, and may 
even be said to be one of its characteristics. 

Devotedly attached to the Unitarian inter- 
pretation of Christianity and its resultant 
church life she took an active part in both its 
worship and its missionary endeavors. Tor 
years she conducted a large correspondence 
with seeking and struggling souls in all parts 
of our country, to whom, through the Post 
Office Mission, she imparted her own en- 
lightened belief ‘in words of such sweet 
breath combined as made the things more 
rich.” A fruit of this extension of her relig. 
ious and personal sympathies was a book, 
small in compass but precious in content, 
entitled. “‘Leaves of Healing,” published 
by the American Unitarian Association. It 
consisted chiefly of selections from great 
writers on religious themes, chosen with lit- 
erary taste as well as spiritual insight and 
catholicity, and has become a manual of 
the devout life for many a heart and home. 

Having entered into a second and happy 
marriage with one of our Unitarian clergy- 
men she brought to her husband’s aid in ‘his 
pastoral and professional work the resources 
of her cultivated mind and lovable personality. 
Her closing years were spent in the seclusion 
of her home on the coast of Maine, opposite 
the beautiful island of Mount Desert, whose 
superb mountain ranges set in silver seas 
flushed with the glories of morn and sunset 
filled her heart with an exaltation and peace 
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which found utterance in her letters and in| was unanimously elented: President, Mrs. 


poems of graceful and spiritual content. 
Here, attended by the devoted céare of her 
husband and children, her gentle spirit on 
March 26, 1921, passed to the celestial realm 
and companionship in which she so devoutly 
believed, and which she had sought with loy- 
ing and persuasive speech to make more real 
to her fellows. 

The lines which follow, until now unprinted, 
utter her spirit of trust in the Eternal Good- 
ness and the Love that is over all:— 


When Skies Are Gray 


KATHERINE PAINE SUTTON 

When skies are gray, and bleak winds blow, 
And other birds are still, 

The white-throat lifts his long-drawn note 
From yonder wooded hill. 


Again, and yet again, it comes, 
That sweet insistent strain, 
Filling the dreary day with song, 

My psalmist of the rain. 


When June suns brim the daisy’s cup, 
And drones the dusty bee, 

When all the air is loud with song, 
He joins the jubilee, 


Or silent bides within the copse 
Till evening shadows fall, 

Then winds again the gilver horn 
That holds my heart in thrall. 


At twilight’s calm and peaceful hour 
My Angelus he rings; 

From out the depths of forest glooms 
My Even-song he sings; 

And oft at night, when stars are hid, 
And mists drive from the sea, 

I hear his thrice-repeated trill, 
A midnight litany. 

When skies are gray, and sad thoughts rise, 
And life seems blank or drear, 

Then, heart of mine, lift up a lay 
As sweet and full of cheer: 


A song of hope, a song of trust 
That sunny days will fall, 

That life is good, that death is good, 
And Love is over all. 


Sustaining the Japan Mission 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held with the Milton, 
Mass., Branch on Wednesday, April 20. The 
church was filled, there being 575 delegates 
representing 98 different branches. After a 
devotional service arranged and conducted by 
the hostess branch and a greeting from its 
president, Mrs. L. H. H. Johnson, Rev. 
Charles T. Billings spoke on ‘Religion in 
the Home.” All boys and girls should be 
taught to feel the spiritual power that is in 
the world and to feel that there is in them- 
selves a capacity to respond. The need to- 
day is for the closer co-operation of the par- 
ents, and as a result we shall have finer 
churches, finer church schools, finer teachers, 
finer citizens, and more boys going into the 
ministry. We shall rejoice that we have 
raised up great prophets of the soul. Miss 
Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y., president of 
The Alliance 1901-13, spoke with feeling of 
the work The Alliance is doing at Shelter 
Neck and Swansboro, N.C., and the collec- 
tion for these schools which immediately 
followed amounted to $618. The report of 
the nominating committee was presented by 
its chairman, Miss Grace G. Dalton of Salem. 
The following list of officers and directors | 


George R. Dinsmoor, Keene, N.H.; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Brookline, Mass.; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, Wollaston, “Mass.; 
secretary, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; treasurer, Miss Mary H. 
Bellows, Walpole, N.H.; directors: Mrs. 
Bertrand T. Wheeler, Portland, Me.; Mrs. I. 
Frank Stevens, Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Alice 
M. Richardson, Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. Walter 
F. Stiles, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs, Clarence A. 
Burt, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. John B. 
Chamberline, Gloucester, Mass.; Mrs. Her- 
bert W. Lull, Newport, R.I.; Mrs. Frederick 
Slocum, Middletown, Conn. Rev. J. B. W. 
Day, representative of the American Unitarian 
Association in Tokyo, declared he is the only 
one of his kind,—the only Unitarian mission- 
ary in the Orient. He told in graphic lan- 
guage the story of the work of the Unitarian 
Church in Japan for the past thirty years and 
said the time was ripe for drawing together 
all the liberal forces of that country. Whether 
this shall be done by the Unitarian Mission 
depends upon the backing it gets over here. 
Unitarians here in America need the inter- 
national mind. We must not remain re- 
stricted in our outlook or constricted in our 
ac tivities. We went “not to convert, but to 
confer”; let us not fail in this hour when our 
people over there are awaiting fellowship 
and the rousing, of the social conscience. 
Mr. Day believes the Christian Church will 
direct this work and the Unitarian Church 
should have its share in it. The afternoon 
session opened with prayer by Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins. The address was by Rev. Charles 
Addison Wing of Springfield; subject, ‘The 
Significance of Church and Pulpit.” He said: 
Above all other interests man wants to know 
whether he is simply a physical machine re- 
lated to a purely physical universe or whether 
he is a spiritual being related to a spiritual 
universe. There is in man a vague intuitive 

sense of a deeper spiritual universe. In some 

way he is related to it and must seek it and 

find it if he is to secure peace and happiness. 

This quest is the quest for God. The result 
of this search is all summarized in the even- 
tual establishment of the church and pulpit. 

They symbolize a great conviction that man 

is in deed and in truth a spiritual being who 

can vitally relate himself to Deity. The 

preacher should be the interpreter of God to 

his people. Through him the spirit of God 

should speak. This commission is the spir- 

itual heart hunger of humanity, his inspiration 

the life and death of Christ. Mr. Wing then 

marshalled arguments tending to show that. 

the church and pulpit have gone far toward 

the fulfilment of their purpose, that they 

have revealed God to man and made valid 

his spiritual aspiration. 


The First Ten Thousand 


John A. Martin of Central Street, Norwell, 
Mass., is a marked man in the records at 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League headquarters. 
With the addition of his name the list of mem- 
bers reached a total of ten thousand. This 
was on March 1. Since then, two hundred 
and twenty-one new members have been 
enrolled, and twenty thousand is now the 
goal of the League. On April 1, the Laymen 
had two hundred and twenty-nine chapters, 
in thirty-six States, the District of Columbia, 
} and Canada. ; 
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THE LAST CALL 


When this number of Tue CuristiAn RecistTer reaches you, it will be nearly the end of the month 
of April, and the end of the financial year of the American Unitarian Association. 
The contributions for the work of the Association are still 


: THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


short of the amount teedelt to meet this year’s budget. The need is urgent. 


Individuals are requested 


to help. 
cava TELEGRAPH IMMEDIATELY 


what amount you will contribute. Send your check without delay. This situation calls for a loyal 
response from our people. ‘There is no time to delay. 


DO IT TO-DAY 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The First Parish of Warwick, Mass., and 
the Evangelical Congregational Society of 
that town have formed a federated church. 

Rev. L, R. Plank has been called to Dayton, 
Ohio. He began April 1. Rev. V. B. Silli- 


man has been called to the Willow Place 
Chapel, Brooklyn. - 


Rev. W. J. Greene has resigned at Willow 
Place Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y., to accept a 
call to New London, Conn. Rev. G. T. 
Ashley has-resigned at Wichita, Kan. 


Rev. J. P. MacCarthy will take charge of the 
church in Passaic, N.J. Rev. O. B. Hawes 
will go to the church in Summit, N.J. Rev. 
E. Padgham has added to her work at Ruther- 
ford, N.J., the care of the church in Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 


The next meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Monday ‘Club will be held May 9, at 
11 a.m., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. W. C. Adams will-preside. Mr. John E. 
Pember of the Boston Herald will speak on 
“The Sunday Newspaper,” especially con- 
sidering the influence of the press. Discussion 
will follow. 


Through the co-operation of the Laymen’s 
League, the Institute for Religious Education 
at Star Island will this year be extended to 
two weeks. ‘The tentative programme for the 
Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings is as follows: 
Young People’s Week, July 2-9; Summer 
Meetings; July 9-23; Summer School of 
Religious Education, July 25—August 6. 


The public meeting of The Alliance will be 
held Wednesday, May 25, at 10 a.m., in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass. Thursday, 
May 26, the following conferences will be 
held: Cheerful Letter, 11 a.m., in Channing 


In Memoriam 


the death of Mrs. Walter -P. Win- 
sor the Unitarian church in Fairhaven has 
lost one of its most faithful and _ beloved 
members. In her were found all the beauti- 


Through 


ful qualities of Christian character rounded 
and complete. Her faith in the ideals for 
which the church stands was never shaken 


and her life was an expression of this faith. 


The Fatherhood of God and the _ brother- 
hood of man were realities to her and upon 
these she built, as upon tried and assured 
foundations, the structure of her life. Her 


Sympathy and generosity knew no distinctions 
of race, color, or creed. And with the gifts 
she gave, when gifts were needed, she always 
gave herself. Many there are who felt that 
the clouds had lightened and sunshine and cheer 
had come to them through her presence. Those 
who knew her most intimately wondered that 
she could give herself so freely in the service 
of others and stand the strain as she did. 
Doubtless to her were revealed secret springs 
of living water that refreshed the spirit when 
worn and weary. 


‘One can but believe that long before the 
end of her earthly pilgrimage was reached 
she had already tasted of the life beyond. 


Ties tender and strong bound her to this 
world, but love, stronger than death, also drew 
her to that fairer world. where ‘there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall, there be. any more pain.” 


The Christian Register 


After a brave, unselfish life, with duty well 
done, she has passed into the light of eternal 
day. 

Sunrise !—her feet have touched the hills ot 


God ; ; 
Heaven's morning air blows sweet upon’ her 
brow. 


She sees the King in all his beauty now, : 
And walks nis courts with full salvation 
shod, 


W..B. G, 


PAULINE J. MYRICK 


Mrs. Pauline J. Myrick, widow of the late 
Major John D. Myrick and daughter of the 
late Eben and Eliza Williams Fuller, died in 
the old family home of the Fullers on Crosby 
Street in Augusta, Me., after a brief illness, on 
Saturday morning, March 26, 1921, at th 
age of eighty-three, 
Eben Fuller was 

the Unitarian church 
as Bethlehem Church and now as All Souls 
Chureh. Mrs. Myrick was born into ‘the 
birthright church” of the late Sylvester Judd, 
then the minister. The Fuller and Myrick 
families were loyal and devoted Unitarians 
and throughout their lives worked faithfully 
and suecessfully to build up and maintain this 
chureh in Augusta. Mrs. Myrick was also in- 


of 
known 


founders 
first 


one of the 
in Augusta, 


terested in many public causes, was a gener- 
ous contributor to them, and the whole life 
of this gentlewoman was long, intimately, 


and helpfully bound up in the life of her be- 
loved city. 


MISS MARY GALE 


In the death of Miss Mary Hoyt Gale the 
Unitarian Fellowship in Cleveland has lost one 
of its most loyal members. Many Unitarian 
friends outside the Cleveland circle will mourn 
her death. For well over threescore years 
she has made hosts of Unitarian friends, many 
of them leaders of the denomination, who in 
former years stayed at her father's house. 

Her association with the chureh goes back 
to its very beginning, when the services of the 
present organization were held in the parlors 
of her father’s home in January, 1867. Mr. 
Rodney Gale had been one of the prime movers 
in having Unitarian preaching in Cleveland 
thirteen years before, so that from her earliest 
years his daughter Mary knew the Unitarian 
leaders of that generation. She has known 
most of them down to the present time. 

All through her life the church has been 
one of her chief interests. One incident will 
bear witness to her devotion. During a period 
of twenty years she arranged the flowers for 
the pulpit every Sunday. Stop for a moment 
and think what that means. Twenty years! 
A beautiful, humble, faithful service every 
Sunday ! 

Yet that was but one expression of her in- 


terest. Faithful she was, a tried and true 
friend of the church and of all its people. 
She was constant at the services and a fel- 


low-worker in all the church activities. Her 
gracious friendliness, her self-sacrificing spirit, 
her unfailing loyalty,—such are our thoughts 
of her now that she has gone from us. 

I am sure that every minister of the church 
has found in her a quick Sympathy and a 
helpful friend, and every minister has like- 
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wise found in her strong, brave spirit a natural 
embodiment of the Unitarian faith and prae- 
tice. 


And now we quietly assume that the life 
which has displayed such attributes of the 
spirit has carried them triumphantly through 
the incident of death. It is an inspiring 
faith. 

What is faith but risking all 
To the realness of the call? 
Faith may never be to know, 
It may always be to grow. 
MINOT SIMONS. 
MARY JANE TURNER (1839-1921) 
With the death of Mrs. Henry A. Turner, 


another old New England home has been de- 


prived of its guiding spirit. Her husband 
died two and one-half years ago at the ad- 


vanced age of ninety. For sixty years super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school of the First 
Parish of South Scituate, and longtime deacon 
of the church and clerk of the parish, he has 
left a deep and lasting impression on the com- 
munity. No less active in church and com- 
munity was Mary Jane Oakman, his wife,— 
like him, of a long line of Colonial ancestry, 
like him, of sturdy stock, filled with the traits 
dear to the lovers of the old Plymouth Colony. 
She died Saturday, April 9. The funeral 
services were held in the meeting-house of the 
First Parish, which she attended for so many 
years, Rev. Edward lL. Houghton and Rey. 
ITloward Charles Gale, both former ministers 
of the church, officiating. She leaves two 
sons,—Nathan §S. Turner of Norwell, and 
George C. Turner of Hanover, of whom the 
latter sueceeded his father as clerk of the 
parish and deacon of the church. Fuli of the 
tenderest solicitude for her family, for her 
church, and for her fellow-men, this gentle- 
woman was indefatigable in her efforts toward 
the achievements of the highest and best in 
life. Her luminous eyes reflected a heavenly 
light. Her firm and unfaltering soul, so full 
of a wonderful faith, was ever seeking to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Christ and to teach 
after the manner of the Great Master. The 
earnest devotion and tender love which illumi- 
nated her noble life will continue to refresh 
and strengthen the community in which she 
lived her life. She has gone from her long- 
time home in the valley to the heights of the 
immortals. 
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WANTED: College girl wants summer em- 
ployment as companion or tutor. Fond of 
children. Can typewrite. References ex- 
changed. Address K. H., care of Tur CuHrRIS- 


TIAN REGISTER. 
SS 

COLLEGE GIRL desires position as counsel- 
lor or secretary. in summer camp. References, 
if desired. Direct inquiries to O. E. J., care 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Summer Camps 


Readers of TH ReersteR who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the RecistTmHr office. 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes."’ Sold in ever 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


‘THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN”’ Refrigerators, recognized as the World's Standard 

Kconomical, Durable.  ‘‘In 
city and important town in the United States 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


REFRIGERATOR 


Over a Million * 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THP REGISTER -4 
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Hall Junior Fellowship at 1. 30 p.m. in the 
same place; Post-office Mission at 2.30 p.m. 


at Bulfinch Place Church. 


Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister-at-large in 
the Department of Church Extension, is act- 
ing pastor at the First Unitarian Society, 
Lawrence, Mass. The coming of Mr. Krol- 
fifer will result in a change of the hour of 
service. The evening service will be omitted, 
and a regular morning preaching service will 
be held at 10.45 o’clock, followed by the ses- 
sion of the church school at 11.45 o’elock. 


The church in Leicester, Mass., has secured 
the services of Rev. Frederick Turner Crane 
for meetings on Sunday mornings which be- 
gan April 1. Rev. Howard A. MacDonald 


_ has been elected to serve the church at Stur- 


bridge, Mass., for a period of one year. Rev. 


_ Joseph C. Kent, for twenty-five years minister 


of the church at Northboro, Mass., has been 
called to Nantucket, Mass. Rev. Leverett R. 
Daniels, minister at Windsor, Vt., will con- 
duct afternoon services at Charlestown, N.H. 


Leading ministers and laymen assembled 
in the Southern Conference. of Unitarian 
Churches which met with the First Uni- 
tarian Church of New Oreans, La. The 
session began Tuesday afternoon, March 29, 
and continued through Thursday evening, 
March 31. Delegates attended from various 
Southern States and from Massachusetts. 
The important meeting came Thursday even- 


. ing at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, when Col. 


George Soule and J. Randolph Coolidge deliv- 
ered the principal addresses. Other speakers 


on the Conference programme were Rev. Dr. 


Florence Buck, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. John H. 
Lewis, Lynchburg, Va.; George Jalonick, 
Dallas, Tex.; Rev. George B. Spurr, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and Dr. Alexander Johnson and 
Prof. Clarence Henson of New Orleans, La. 


Parish News Letters 


Service for Hospitals 

Burrayto, N.Y.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rey. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, D.D.: Friday, April 8, the Red Cross 
committee of the Ladies’ 
sociation of the Unitarian church had an 
all-day meeting, sewing for Polish hos- 
pitals. Mrs. Bf. P. Aspinwall is chairman 
of this work for the coming year. The 
sewing for local charities, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. F. W. Joyce, chairman, 
will continue for several weeks. There is 
much work to be done for the Perrysburg 
hospital and the District Nursing Associ- 


ation. At a meeting of the board of trus- 


tees yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Frank B. | 


Steele, president, named these chairmen 
for the year: House committee, Mrs. Henry 
D. Miles; publicity, Mrs. D. Frederic Pot- 
er; hospitality, Miss Susan P. Darling; 
Post-office Mission, Mrs. S. PLP. Spear; 
Cheerful Letter committee, Mrs. R. T. 
Fiske; flowers for the pulpit, Mrs. E. G. 
Messing; social welfare conference dele- 
gate, Mrs. D. Frederic Potter; social wel- 
fare conference alternate, Dr. F. M. Hol- 
lingshead. These are in addition to the 
sewing committees. Mrs. D. Frederic Pot- 
ter, a member of the local branch, was 
elected president of the Meadville Associ- 
ate Alliance at a recent meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, in connection with the Mead- 
ville district conference of Unitarian 
churches. . 


Benevolent As- 
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A SUGGESTION 


FOR 


RADICALS 


es HY IS IT,’ asks a friend, “that I can’t go any- 
where these days without meeting a radical? It be- 


gins to seem as if all our young people were cultivating their 
own little system of reform. Is it affectation or the result of 
real dissatisfaction with things as they are? 


“One day I meet a communist, the next day a socialist, then a 
single-taxer, a guildsman, and so on. I can see a good deal of 
truth in some of these things, but it’s a great mistake to be- 
lieve that any economic or political system simply by being put 
into operation will bring in the millennium. 


“After all, if we are to get a better social order, we must first 
get better men and women. It may sound old-fashioned but I 
believe that what most radicals need is religion.” 

This sentiment seems so entirély in line with the aims of Tue 
Recister that we feel sure our readers will share it. One of 
the main purposes of this paper is to provide the religious 
background that is essential in facing the vital questions of 
the day. 

Perhaps you know some one) who is consciously or uncon- 
sciously seeking religious guidance and support. How much 
you might help such people by bringing Tue Recisrer to their 
attention! A three months’ acquaintance subscription costs 
only $1. It will take but a moment to fill in the blank below. 
Why not do it now? 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“Aren't you going to invite Mrs. Blank 
to your dinner party?” “Certainly not; I 
entertained her once befere and she never 
recuperated.”—London Opinion. 


? 


“My Italian fruit-vender,”’ writes a Bos- 
ton subscriber, “is enthusiastic in his 
good-citizenship. The morning after elec- 
tion he said: ‘T’em for’ners—we tol’ ’em 
sunthin’ yest’day. Dey. tink dey run our 
gov’ment. We tol’ em where dey git off 
all right.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


A stranded but still haughty actor who 
was obliged to put up at a dilapidated 
country hotel remarked, as he glanced 
frowningly about the office, reluctantly 
signed the register, and took the brass 
key from the proprietor, “Is there any 
water in my room?” “There was,” re- 
plied the proprietor, “but I had the roof 
repaired.’—Life. 


A little girl who had been besieging her 
grandfather with an endless succession of 
questions during the evening had still one 
more question to ask before she went to 
bed. “Grand-dad,” she said, ‘were you in 
the Ark?’ “Why, no!’ he exclaimed smil- 
ingly. ‘Then,’ she said, regarding him 
with innocent wonder, “why weren't you 
drowned ?’—Pacific Mutual News. 


Bridget was suffering from nostalgia. 
“You ought to be contentdd and net 
pine for your old home, Bridget,” said her 
mistress. “You are earning good wages, 
your work is light, every one is kind to 
you, and you have lots of friends here.” 
“Yes, mum,’ sadly replied Bridget, “but 
it’s not the place where I be that makes 
me homesick, it’s tthe place where I don’t 
be.’—Boston Transcript. 


In a certain New England village there 
lives a doctor noted for his reckless auto- 
mobile driving. One day when he was 
summoned to the telephone a woman’s 
voice inquired whether the doctor intended 
to drive that afternoon. “I hardly think 
so,’ replied the physician. “But why do 
you ask?” “Well,” resumed the voice, “TI 

want to send my little daughter downtown 
on ‘an errand if you are not.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


One day as President Lincoln was leay- 
ing the Executive Mansion he was accosted 
by an old negro dressed in tatters and 
carrying an empty basket. “Am you de 
President, sah?” ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Lincoln, 
“what can I do for you?” “Well, you see, 
Mistah Linkun, I’se from Virginia an’ I’se 
a mighty poor man. I hear dat dere is 
some pervisions inde Constitution for de 
cullud man, an’ I’se here to get some ob 
dem, sah.” 


George C. Clancy, professor of rhetoric 
at Beloit College, has the reputation of 
indulging in rather sharp repartee in 
his classroom. One of his pupils, a star at 
football but not at rhetoric, had spent 
most of the hour in looking at his watch, 
yawning and sighing. At the close of the 
lecture Professor Clancy spoke. “Mr. 
Smith, why have you looked at your 
watch every few minutes during the last 
hour?” Smith got out that he*had kept 
looking at his watch to assure himself 
that it was still running. “I suppose,” 
retorted the professor, “that you have 
been sighing every few minutes to assure 
yourself that you are still breathing.’ — 
Boston Globe. 
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$5,000 


needed between now and May Ist, 
if the minister’s pension is to be 
kept up to the $319 paid last year. 


Please send your annual contri- 


butions promptly to 
Rev. HAROLD G: ARNOLD, Treasurer 


54 KENNETH STREET, West Roxpury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY 


President: JAMES P, PARMENTER. 


LorInG. Directors: Grorce H. ELLISs, 
J. H. AppLeBer, JoHN H. LaruHrop, H. 
BARRETT LEARNED. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Evening service 


Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., agers 
un- 


Streets. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices 
day, May 1, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
i Morning ser- 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. 
vice at 11. Vesper service Gi the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. 

from 9 until 4. . 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 


Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45.4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, May 1, 
fonrth anniversary of the minister’s settlement. 
Evening service at 7.30 in All SoulsChurch. Preacher, 
Rev. Miles Hanson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Ribbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “The 
Ministry of Ten Years.’’ Disciples Schoo] at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at1l. Bible class at 10.15. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister, Rey. Edward -A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Sunday, May 1, May Day 
celebration. 7 A.M., fanfare of trumpets and 
choral matin song, out of doors. 7.30 A.M., 
parish breakfast. 9 A.M., Morning service with 
sermon by the minister,—‘‘Nature’s Songs.”’ 
Thompson Stone, organist and choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHUKCH IN DLURCHESTEH 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and 
Musica] Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome 
to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill, 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic ‘Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
ind Neponset car, or South Station train, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. ‘Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry, Travelling fellowship yield- 
ing $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sourmworrs, D.D., 
President, 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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Presidents: PAuL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
ROBERT WINSOR, JR. Secretary; Roser S. 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Wiass, 
CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision} 


| Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aco- 


demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects, 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY : 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


a 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY, — 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Slocum, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. A 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 

29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


